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CARRIAGE 
AWAITS 


Ready to go the exciting way to exciting places, the Anglia’s the liveliest and at the same time the roomiest of light cars. With its 





sporty performance (speeds up to 75 mph and a responsive gear box that gives you superb acceleration for overtaking) with its 
generous economy (up to fifty miles to the gallon, and constantly low running costs) with the backing of quality Ford Service 
(uniform fixed prices wherever you go) your Anglia promises exciting motoring for years to come. 
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ANG Ate WORLD’S MOST EXCITING LIGHT CAR Fron MORE) 

STANDARD (£415+£174.0.10 p.t.) DE LUXE (£430+£180.5.10 p.t.) 
£589.0.10 BSszecis | £610.5.10 Sas 
Ford Motor Company Limited, Car and Truck Domestic Division, Cheapside House, 135-147 Cheapside, London, E.C.2 
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“Should we not revert to goose-quill pens, Sir George? 
Two of these new-fangled ‘Nibs’ have become fractured 
already, and no one will undertake to repair them!” 


THE ART of moving with the times is to welcome 
new inventions while keeping faith with old- 
established virtues. 

At Lloyds Bank, that has been our way from 
the day when the proto-typewriter astounded 
great-grandpapa right up to this present, 
electronic age. As a result, we have always been 





able to give all our customers the most complete 
banking service at a very low cost, and today we 
are coping with an ever-increasing number of 
accounts. 

Have you a banking account? If not, do please 
call on the manager of your nearest branch of 
Lloyds Bank - he will welcome your visit. 
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LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 
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ANOTHER 
‘= MASTER- 
STROKE 


[ BY 
the NEW ‘Cowdray’ Sports Shirt 


Combined, Sir, in the ‘Cowdray’, are advantages that will elegantly 
explain and excuse your quite natural air of casual superiority. Fully- 
fashioned from superfine wool yarn with tailored one-piece collar, 
the “Cowdray’ comes from CoxMoore with long or short sleeves, in 
coat or Dormie style (three buttons at collar only). And there’s a 
wide choice of sporting colours—Natural, Peat, Lisbon Blue, Grey, 
Navy, Beau Blue, Black, Red Marl, Mid-Grey, Moss, Gold, Charcoal. 
Long-sleeve 69/6 (Dormie 65/-) Short-sleeve 59/6 (Dormie 55/-). 


creature comforts for men only 
SWEATERS * CARDIGANS * WAISTCOATS * SPORTS SHIRTS * SOCKS 


AVAILABLE FROM THE BEST MEN’S SHOPS 


For the name of your nearest stockist write to 


Cox, Moore & Co. Ltd., 49 Old Bond Street, London, W.1 
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A pleasure which 
can't be shared... 






When you are booked for Sandown and 
she is off to Goodwood, who takes the 
binoculars ? Here's a rock to wreck 
domestic bliss and the wise husband buys 
his wife her very own binoculars. 

A second pair of Ross binoculars can 
cost as little as £20 and there are 13 
superb models to choose from. A booklet 
“How to choose and use binoculars” 
is your best guide to a suitable pair, 
ask your dealer or write to us. 


ROSS 


ROSS ENSIGN LTD. Clapham Common North Side, London, S.W4 





Watch your Savings GROW 


WITH GUARANTEED SECURITY-WITHOUT WORRY 


PINNOCK FINANCE 


COMPANY (GREAT BRITAIN ) LIMITED 







OFFER UP TO INTEREST 





PLUS 172 ON DEPOSITS OF £500 OR MORE 


Put your savings to work for you. Invest them with PINNOCK 
FINANCE and reap the benefit of these gencrous Interest Rates. 
Send to-day for the fully descriptive Brochure which tells you 
all about PINNOCK and explains how easy it is to open a 
Deposit Account. 


INTEREST PAID QUARTERLY 


IF RE-INVESTED, £100 MORE THAN 
DOUBLES ITSELF IN 19 YEARS 


NO FEES, DUTY OR COMMISSION 


EASY WITHDRAWALS 
INITIAL DEPOSITS FROM £25 


To: The Secretary 
Pinnock Finance Co. (Gt. Britain) Lid. 

127 Cheapside, London, E.C.2 

Please send me fully Descriptive Booklet on 
how to open a Deposit Account. 





Pinnock Finance Co. (Gt.B.) 


NAME 
Lid. is a member of the world- 
wide Pinnock Group. Est. ADDRESS - 
1891. Assets over £ 1,000,000. P.17 eS 
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The new Vanguard Luxury Six is a challenging entry in the 
6-cylinder market. These are the facts to reckon with. 

The driving is a delightful combination of the handling 
of a light car with the effortlessness of ‘big engine’ 
motoring. Try it for yourself. 

The individuality is built-in. So is every luxury refinement 
you could ask for. 

The power is 85 gross BHP, spurred by the semi- 
downdraught ‘inclined’ twin Solex carbs. 

The styling is English with a dash of Italian. The 
comfort is sumptuous. The finish is impeccable. 

The dimensions are miraculous. Externally, 6 inches 











the £1,000 class 


AL - A 











with the newest 6-cylinder engine in Britain 


shorter than other British sixes for easier handling and 
parking—but no less spacious inside. 

The engine is just two litres with a modest appetite. 

The choice is yours. Standard Vanguard Luxury Six 
saloon £1,021.2s.6d. Estate Car £1,134.9s.2d. Tax paid. 

The real test is to have a run in the new Vanguard. Ring 
your Standard-Triumph dealer and arrange it. 

\ 

The ferryman’s a woman. Grove Ferry, on the Great Stour in Kent, 
is one of Britain’s last hand-drawn ferries, a young and feminine hand, 
too. It has been a ford since the XIth century. Charges are modest: 
beasts, 4d; persons, Id; horses, ld a leg. With 85 brake horse power, 


the Vanguard Luxury Six saloon was only charged 1|-. Waiting its turn 
behind is the Vanguard Luxury Six estate car. 


STANDARD TRIUMPH GROUP, COVENTRY Gy \ Wo LONDON SHOWROOM: BERKELEY SQUARE, W.1 
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You'll find 
Avery 
at the 
heart of 


most thing 





When Sir Walter Raleigh brought Virginia to this country 
and King James found the custom of smoking not only 
disgusting but also that “the black stinking fumes 
thereof"’ resembled the stygian fumes of the pit, neither 
knew what he had started. Raleigh, though losing his 
head, prevailed, and today James's “loathsome custom” 
is recognised as one of our civilised pleasures. 

Whether you take tobacco or leave it alone, you may 
marvel at the methods of tobacco manufacture which 
produce cigarettes quicker than banknotes are printed. 








And your quality brands — judged every packet by the 
connoisseur — must be just right. Which means control 
— by Avery. From the tobacco plantations, where Avery 
equipment weighs the cured and uncured leaves; through 
the bonded warehouse, where Avery machines assess by 
weight the excise to be charged; in the factory, where 
every shred of precious leaf is weighed to ensure uni- 
formity in each cigarette — and to the final check-weight 
of the finished cylinder of smoker's satisfaction, Avery 
provide your guarantee of quality. 


W. & T. Avery, Limited, Birmingham 


YOU WEIGH THINGS UP WITH AVERY 





THE | 








i. A very familiar sight in sporting circles, the Land-Rover... towing hefty horse-boxes with 
ae; aes , oe , 
effortless precision... carrying the guns and picnic baskets across country... acting as grand- 


mi, A stands at meets and point-to-points. The go-anywhere toughness that has made the Land- 


to Her Maje ia ; 
Manufacturers of Land-Rovers Rover indispensable on the farm has endeared it to all who love the country life. Ask your 
& mover Co. ° 
Distributor or Dealer for a Land-Rover demonstration. 


There’s no substitute for the 4-wheel drive 


THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED - SOLIHULL - WARWICKSHIRE also DEVONSHIRE HOUSE - PICCADILLY - LONDON 
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The Unibersity of Schwepyshire 





EXAMINATION PAPER IX - CRITICISM OF CLASSICS | 





Comment on the comments on the following (Queen Vera XII pt. 16. Act IV sc.ii): 


Another part of the ante-room. Re-enter' Purley & Staines. 
SURB: How fare’s Your Grace? 
VER: I owe but meagre’fortune of my breath: 
My Lord of Surbiton— 

Most royal Queen 
If I may be but cushion to your woes. 
Then were my woe less woeful by this hap. 
VER: The half of Plumstead be thy dower. 


' Re-enter] Jones and Lipmann suggest exeunt. 
* meagre| meagre’d Pope meagred Pooper meagrest Popft. 
> breath death Q9 broth Ff bath Zimmery. 


SURB: 





SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE 


237. How fares] This surely suggests something 
more than the conventional greeting of the 
courtier to tis monarch. There is something of 
genuine anxiety here—of urgency, even—in the 
brevity of the half line. 


240. Cushion] The local belief in the efficacy as 
a health charm of Pigeon’s Pincushion (Plasta 
malodorata) colours this metaphor. See Emily 
Rice, Plant Galls and Willow Pests. p. 514. 


241. Woe less woeful] An expression of hypo- 
thetical relief depending on wishes fulfilled. 
Cf. Messingham Miseries of a Surreptitious 
Marriage V ii “Peace as peaceful”. Chipman Tis 
Lucky She's from Ticester IV iii “Woe”. Cf. cp. 
242. Dower] An anachronism. Feudal _half- 
dowers in donando were instituted in 1174. Notice 
the characteristic carefulness, mixed with gen- 
erosity, of the Queen’s insistence on “half”. 


Written by Stephen Potter; designed by George Him 
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JUST A MINUTE, BUSTER! 


WHADDYA think you're doing? Lent ya eyes to ya Grandma to read the Declaration? No, wise guy? Then how come you 
missed the signs? We're making with the welcome in this precinct, and we don't want no broken-down jalopies spoilin’ 
the outlook. It's the Veeps, Buster, the VEEPS ... straight off the Boeing from England. Had themselves the sky-time 
oftheir lives .. . wining, dining, getting the kind of sweetness-and-light treatment that makes Pollyanna look like Lizzie 
Borden. This town's got sump’n to live up to, boy. Yeah, that's right — Air-India. For a private eye, you pick up a fast 
clue. And now move over, will ya... here they come 


NEW YORK 5 flights every week 
Ask your travel agent 


) AIR-INDIA 


In association with BOAC & QANTAS 











London Manchester Glasgow Leeds Birmingham 





ELEGANCE 


ENCLOSING 


EXACTNESS 





—that’s the luxury of 


LONGiNES 





THE WORLD'S MOST HONOURED WATCH 


Ref: 408—at £48 10s.—man's slimiine Longines 

in 9ct. gold on Crocodile strap. Also available in 18ct. 
Other models from £25-£500. 

From leading jewellers everywhere. 
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Looks wonderful, works wonders, lasts a lifetime: that, in a mut 
shell, is the reason why a Sparklets Syphon makes such a superh 
present from you to you—or from you to anyone! Any time. It® 
different, it’s highly decorative; and it will go on making fresh 
soda for ever. 

Sparklets Syphons, in fact, simplify birthdays, weddings, anniver 
saries — any present-giving day in your diary. Make it yet another 


sparkling occasion, sit back, and watch your prestige soar. 


Sparklets syphons 





HOSTMASTER MODEL 75/- + STREAMLINE MODEL 105/- 


GLOBEMASTER MODEL 112/6 - SPARKLETS BULBS BOX OF TEN 5/6 


THE BRITISH OXYGEN CO. 
SPARKLETS WORKS, QUEEN STREET, 


LTD. 
LONDON &.ll 


D, 


Traffic’s no trouble in 
this car! The wonderful 
HYDRA-MATIC 
VAUXHALL 

does all the worrying 

for you... Changes up, 
changes down, at exactly 
the right moments — 
automatically, silently, 
imperceptibly ... 


2 


Slow crawl, quick spurt — 


© ay ear wey 
% 


youre always in the right 


gear for it... Smooth, safe, 


simple! Relax and enjoy 


driving as never before! 


Hydra-matic is not a grafted-on ‘extra’; 

it has been designed to match Vauxhall’s new 
2.6 litre six-cylinder engine... The braking 
power of the engine is always available; 

no freewheeling .. . Reduced transmission 

stress means less wear, longer life for the car... 
And whenever you wish, you can still 

“do your own driving” ... No other British 

car offers such advanced automatic 

transmission under £3,000, And yet — 


HYDRA-MATIC VELOX: 


£775 plus £324.0.10 PT = £1,099.0.10 
HYDRA-MATIC CRESTA: 


£835 plus £349.0.10 PT = £1,184.0.10 


Your Vauxhall dealer will be glad 
to arrange a demonstration. 


Vauxhall Motors Limited Luton Bedfordshire 
HYDRA-MATIC is a Registered Trade Mark 
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Anxious to see their turnover doubled again, 


the Directors of Accles & Pollock made 





| 9 something of a spectacle of themsely 

) Accles S Pollock can i See recently by galluping through a very cross 

‘ ’ section of the general public. The results show 
why a lot of people still can Y ae that while 97% of people could readily suggest 
what a lot of other people can see improved versions of Accles & Pollock’s 


name, not one in a thousand was able 
recite from memory all the main headings of 


the kinds of tubes made by Accles & Pollo 










as listed in their 26 catalogues. As 
Mr. Pollock said to Mr. Accles “If people can’t 
grasp a simple thing like that, how can they 
ever hope to be successful in filling in 


their pools coupons?”* 








Accles & Pollock LTD - OLDBURY - BIRMINGHAM - A @ comPAN#y, 
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Some people HAVE SEEN that AG P make... 


| Composite tubing 
combining inner and outer 
| tubes of different metals 






Tubular 
structures, 
from frames 
for radar scanners to 
exhaust manifolds 
for racing cars. 








AN 


Bourdon tubing, and 
a range of capillary 
tubing from 

‘Imm to -¢4mm 
bore and 1-4mm 

to 10mm o/d. 


Makers and manipulators of COLD DRAWN SEAMLESS and WELDED PRECISION TUBES in carbon and alloy steels, including stainless steel and other metals. 





Helically convoluted tubing in 
stainless steel and other metals 
which is as flexible as a hose pipe 
but a helically lot stronger. 








A ready supply of stainless steel 
tube (seamless, welded and 
drawn-welded) and carbon 

steel tubes (seamless and drawn- 
welded), in straight lengths in 

a vast selection of gauges and sizes. 


©) 
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Over 2,000 different non- 
circular shapes in seamless 
and drawn-welded tubes. 


xi 





They SHOULD HAVE SEEN that A & P also make... 


Tubes tapped, 
screwed, pierced, 
spun, tapered, 
bored, honed, 
bulged or reduced 
in a wide choice 
of materials, 





Annularly convoluted flexible 
joints in sizes from }’—3” in 
stainless steel with wall 
thicknesses down to -005”. 








Tubes for high pressure 
purposes which have to 
withstand pressures up to 
200,000 Ib./in. 





—) 













“U” bends, and tubular 
coils in almost any size, 
shape or form. In fact 
they have recently made 
a coil assembly com- 
prising ten separate 
coils and 






containing 7 
over half SS 
amileof (\‘ 

stainless 


tubing. 





Taper gauge and butted 
tubes which give additional 
strength where strength is 
needed with a saving in 
overall weight. 





Stainless steel tubes with 
multiple bores, 


TBW 318 
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THEATRE 


(Dates in brackets refer to Punch revicws) 


Altona (Royal Court)—heavy emotional melo- 
drama by Sartre about neurotic Germans. 
(ends Sat.) (3/5/61) 

The Amorous Prawn (Piccadilly)—old-model 
hearty comedy, funny in places. (16/42/59) 
The Bargain (St. Martin’s)—Alastair Sim in form 
in comedy-thriller. (25/1/61) 

Belle, or The Ballad of Dr. Crippen (Strand)— 
engaging satire on the famous murder, in which 
George Benson shines. (10/5/61) 

Beyond the Fringe (Fortune)—four ex-under- 
graduates very funny in original revue. 

Billy Liar (Cambridge)—Albert Finney triumphs 
in weak play about north-country Walter Mitty. 
(21/9/60) 

The Bird of Time (Savoy)—new play with 
Gladys Cooper and Diana Wynyard from May 31. 
The Blacks (Royal Court)—Jean Genet’s satire 
on the colour problem from May 30. 

The Bride Comes Back  (Vaudeville)—the 
Hulberts and Robertson Hare in simple-minded 
comedy. (7/12/60) 

The Devils (Aldwych)—fairly dramatic play 
about seventeenth-century possession by John 
Whiting out of Aldous Huxley. (1/3/61) 

Fings Ain’t Wot They Used T’Be (Garrick)— 
low-life British musical, funny but not for Aunt 
Edna. (17/2/60) 

Hamlet (Stratford-upon-Avon)—poor pro- 
duction. (19/4/61) 

Irma la Douce (Lyric)—low-life French musical, 
good for the sophisticated. (23/7/58) 

The Irregular Verb to Love (Criterion)— 
another witty domestic tangle by Hugh and 
Margaret Williams. (19/4/61) 

King Kong (Princes)—spontaneous but rather 
amateur musical from South Africa. (8/3/61) 
Let Yourself Go (Palladium)—new revue. 

The Merchant of Venice (Old Vic)—from 
May 30 (in repertory) 

The Miracle Worker (Wyndham’s)—Anna 
Massey brilliant in the Helen Keller story. 
(15/3/61) 

The Mousetrap (Ambassadors)—the nine years 
wonder. (16/12/52) 

Much Ado About Nothing (Stratford-upon- 
Avon)—disappointing production. (12/4/61) 
The Music Man (Adelphi)—slick dancing in dull 
treacly American musical. (22/3/61) 

My Fair Lady (Drury Lane)—still a good musical. 
(7/5/58) 

Oliver! (New)—exciting British musical, from 
Oliver Twist. (6/7/60) 

Ondine (Aldw ych)}—fairy tale by Giraudoux 
minus some of its poetry. (18/1/61) 

One Over the Eight (Duke of York’s)—Kenneth 
Williams in patchy revue. (12/4/61) 
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Qn the Brighter Side (Phoenix)—witty revue 

with Betty Marsden and Stanley Baxter. (19/4/61) 
to the Park (Saville)—slice-of-life about 

religious bigotry in Liverpool. (10/5/61) 

The Rehearsal (Queen’s)—amusing and dramatic 

Anouilh, very well acted. (12/4/61) 

Romeo and Juliet (Old Vic)—verse smothered 

in Italianate production. (12/10/60) 

Ross (Haymarket)—Rattigan’s fine study of T. E. 

Lawrence. (18/5/60) 

Simple Spymen (Whitehall)—popular lowbrow 


farce. 

The Sound of Music (Palace)—new American 
musical. 

The Tenth Man (Comedy)—funny and touching 
jrama in New York synagogue. (26/4/61) 

Time and Yellow Roses (St. Martin’s)— 
artificial drama about a mother-and-daughter 
conflict. 

Twelfth Night (Old Vic)—patchy but interesting 
production. (26/4/61) 

The Wakefield Mystery Plays (Mermaid)— 
good production of fifteenth-century Bible 
documentary. (19/4/61) 

Watch it Sailor! (Apollo)—pierhead farce sur- 
prisingly well acted. (2/3/60) 

West Side Story (Her Majesty’s)—exciting 
dancing in American musical about juvenile gangs. 
(24/12/58) 

The World of Suzie Wong (Prince of Wales)— 
kitchen-drawer novelette with glamour built-in. 
(25/11/59) 

Young in Heart (Victoria Palace)—the Crazv 
Gang still certifiable. (4/1/61) 


CINEMA 
Se 


(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 


All in a Night’s Work (Plaza—ends May 31)— 
Misunderstanding-comedy: good girl taken for 
blackmailer. Shirley MacLaine irresistible, but 
many effects over-emphasized. (24/5/61) 
Assassins in the Sun (Compton)—Brazilian: 
prisoners escape from a “ Devil’s Island.” Scrappy 
and disconnected, full of fighting, shooting, 
blood and yells. 

Ben-Hur (Royalty)—The old faithful spectacular: 
chariot-race splendid, and otherwise bearable 
even by those who usually avoid “epics.” 
(30/12/59) 

The Big Show (Rialto—ends May 31)—Circus 
melodrama. ‘Trapeze acts, animal-taming acts, 
backstage passions. 

Boulevard (Berkeley)—Jean-Pierre (400 Blows) 
Léaud a bit older, in a Montmartre attic. This 
time (Duvivier directing) less realism, much more 
contrived melodrama and comedy. 

The Crossing of the Rhine (Paris-Pullman)— 
Two Frenchmen taken prisoner in 1940: the 
simple one for whom people are more important 
than ideas is the happier at the end. 

Death of a Friend (Jacey in the Strand)—Much 
like other Italian young-crime pictures but with 
good points. 

Exodus (Astoria)—Long (3 hrs. 40 mins.) 
spectacular account of what preceded and 
followed the birth of Israel in 1947. Action stuff 
good, character conventional. (17/5/61) 

The Guns of Navarone (Odeon, Leicester 
Square)—Six assorted saboteurs spike German 
guns on a Greek island. Noisy, violent, visually 
fine adventure-story. (10/5/61) 

The Magnificent Seven (London Pavilion)— 
Excellent colour Western, adapting Kurosawa’s 
Seven Samurai to the eighteen-eighties. (26/4/61) 
Mein Kampf (Continentale)—Nazism from rise 


CONTINUED ON PAGE XV 





New from America, an incredibly powerful lamp for 
campers, yachtsmen, motorists, and a great boon in 
every home, greenhouse and garden. We present the 
Ray-O-Vac Sportsman, using a 6-volt battery, a sealed- 
beam spotlight that can be turned through 180°, 
sturdily made of steel, chrome-plated to resist rust, 
with knurled, sure-grip handle £4. 0. 0. Also the 
motorist’s model—a movable red signal flasher at the 
rear £4. 13. 0. Yachtsman’s model spotlight turns 
through 360° and can be used as a searchlight £2. 18. 0. 
Batteries in each case £1. 1. 0 extra. 
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how to blow up a house 


We speak of the ‘Igloo’ pneumatic, poleless tent— 
easily inflated with ordinary car pump, requires little 
pegging, stays firm in high winds, and folds away into 
an incredibly small bag (fits easily into a car boot). 
Size approx. 6’ 9” square base x 6’ high. In green 
proofed cotton £23. 15. 0. (Plastic groundsheet 40/6.) 
For even greater luxury in camping we have, from 
abroad, the latest RoLUx Frame Tent—write for 
further details. And next time you go camping, include 
the ‘Bleuet’—smallest butane gas stove made—6” x 4” 
diameter, boils 1 pint in about 4 min. Easily replace- 
able (throw-away) cartridge. Stove 36/-. Cartridges 
1/10 each. (Only two at a time may be sent through the 
post.) Postage stove and cartridge2/6 each parcel 


Write for ‘Outdoor’ catalogue ( free on request) 


ARMY & NAVY STORES 
WESTMINSTER SWI 


5 minutes’ walk 
from Victoria Station 





VICTORIA 1234DAY & NIGHT 
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“Wagon Train” 
sets out 
from here 


..- 1000 feet up 
on airy 


steel tracery 


Higher than any steeple, piercing the 
clouds, a giddy trellis of steel, poised 
above the fields and farms of Suffolk. 
Radiating programmes like Wagon 
Train, Jango, The Army Game, across 
five counties. This steel television 
tower, looking tentative, frail almost, 
is strong enough to withstand 100 
miles-an-hour gales. Its 140 tons is 
held in position by a single steel ball 
only 2 inches in diameter and weigh- 
ing approximately 29 ounces. 


THIS IS 
THE STEEL AGE 


BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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to fall. Uses film from many countries, including 
hitherto unpublished concentration-camp horrors. 
(19/4/61) : 

Nearly a Nasty Accident (Leicester Square)— 
Simple-minded British Service (RAF) farce- 
comedy; usual jokes. (24/5/61) 

Night Out (Jacey in the Strand)—French teen- 
agers on the town; some good detail, too much 
violence. 

One Hundred and One Dalmatians (Studio 
One)—Full-length cartoon, Disney’s best for 
years, from Dodie Smith’s book. (5/4/61) 

A Raisin in the Sun (Columbia)—Reviewed this 
week. 

Saturday Night and Sunday Morning (Inter- 
national Film Theatre)—A young Northerner 
(Albert Finney) at home and in and out of one or 
two other beds. Admirably done, very enjoyable. 
(9/11/60) 

Search for Paradise (London Casino)—Cine- 
rama in Ceylon, the Himalayas, Ka$Shmir, Nepal; 
hearty Lowell Thomas commentary. 

South Pacific (Dominion)—Lush colour (Todd- 
AO) Rodgers and Hammerstein musical: US 
soldiers, sailors, girls on a Pacific island in 1943. 
(7/5/58) 

Spare the Rod (Odeon, Marble Arch)—Reviewed 
this week. 

Spartacus (Metropole)—Spectacular “epic” with 
Kirk Douglas as a gladiator: blood, violence and 
colour in the arena. 


GALLERIES 
eS 


Arts Council. Sculpture and drawings by Ernst 
Barlach (until June 3). Federation of British 
Artists. Annigoni (until June 3). Gimpel Fils. 
Recent sculpture by Barbara Hepworth (until 
June 24). Lefevre. Paintings by Ghika (until 
June 2). McRoberts and Tunnard. Pierre 
Dmitrienko paintings and gouaches (until June 3). 
Marlborough. Jackson Pollock, action paintings 
and early work. New London. The New York 
school and young British painters (opens June 1). 
Rawinsky. Edward Sterrett: paintings under 
hypnosis (until June 2). Reid. Albert Houthuesen 
paintings and drawings (until June 3). V & A. 
Kuniyoshi prints. Walker’s. Early English water 
colours. 


MUSIC 


Royal Festival Hall 
June 1, 8 pm, London Philharmonic Orch. 
(Charles Miinch), Hanson-Bach-Roussel. June 2, 
8 pm, Philharmonia Orch. (conductor and solo 
Pianist: Wolfgang Sawallisch), Beethoven. 
Soloists: Heather Harper, Ursula Boese, Alexander 
Young, Franz Crass. June 3, 7.30 pm, BBC 
International Light Music Festival. BBC Concert 
Orch, BBC Chorus (Vilem Tausky, Jesus 
Etcheverry), Tchaikovsky-Franck-Verdi-Walton. 
June 4, 3 pm, D-Day Anniversary Concert by 
the Band of the Royal Military School of Music 
(Lt.-Col. Basil H. Brown, T. L. Sharpe); 7.30 
pm, English Chamber Orch. (Antony Hopkins), 
eethoven-Mozart-Paganini, Alan Loveday 
(Violin). June 5, 8 pm, Artur Rubinstein piano 
recital. June 6, 8 pm, Philomusica of London 
(Sir Adrian Boult), Bach-Mendelssohn-Pergolesi- 


CONTINUED ON PAGE XVIII 


A man is known by the company he keeps 








The cigar: H. Upmann Havana 


A host is known 


by the brandy he serves 


To serve your guests an indifferent brandy is 
more insult than compliment. The correct 
thing to serve after meals is a cognac of liqueur 
quality. This is why the perfect host gladly pays 
that little bit more for a really fine liqueur 
brandy like Remy Martin. A genuine Fine 
Champagne V.S.O.P. Cognac. A_ brandy 
defined by French law as Fine Champagne because 
it is made exclusively from grapes grown in 
the two finest districts of Cognac. And it is 
reassuring to remember that Remy Martin 
make nothing less good. 


PRIDE OF COGNAC 


REMY MARTIN 
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PASSPORT... 
TWO WEEKS... 
WOLSELEY 
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W 202 
There’s something special about a Wolseley 15/60 eb 4 
holiday. Perhaps it’s the brisk acceleration and effortless WISELY 
high cruising speed. Or the unrestricted 4/5 seater luxury BUY 
that makes every mile a joy. Or could it be the money you WOLSELEY 
save on petrol. More probably it’s a combination of all TWELVE MONTHS’ 
three. 1% litre O.H.V. engine. 4-speed gearbox. Central WARRANTY 
floor gear change. Panoramic vision and a host of luxury and backed by 
features. From £660 plus £276. 2.6 P.T. (including heater). BMC service 













There is also the ‘1500’ from £497 plus £208. 4.2. P.T. and the 6/99 from £885 plus £369. 17.6 P.T. 


WOLSELEY — A LUXURIOUS WAY OF MOTORING 


WOLSELEY MOTORS LIMITED, COWLEY, OXFORD 
London Showrooms: 12 Berkeley Street, W.1. Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford and 41-46 Piccadilly, London W.1 
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Charivaria 


HE campaign against the Common 

Market is concentrating on the 
threat to British living standards from 
an influx of Italian workmen, all anxious 
to slave away at low wages. But what 
about the threat of an efflux of British 
workmen, allured by the promise of 
siestas, fiestas, state lotteries, no 
licensing hours, sun, laughter and love? 


TV Vindicated 


MAN who looked to me more 

likely to have taken an arts than 
a science degree had been listening to 
a long discussion on mice. Near the 
end he broke silence to contribute: 
“One thing I can tell you about mice. 
If there’s television in the house you 
don’t get any. It’s something to do 
with the electric.” 


Out of Touch 


HE lions which have been lurking 
round the semi-finals of a Nairobi 
golf tournament raise yet again the 
question of whether the controlling 
bodies for sports are too parochial in 


their outlook. The hazards noticeable 
in Marylebone may differ considerably 
from those met on the wilder cricket 
fields. Does the Portland Club really 
understand the feelings of bridge 


players in countries where a revoke 
may lead to gunplay? Does the shrub- 
beried calm of Wimbledon blind the 
high command of tennis to the diffi- 
culties of clubs where the net may be 
eaten by alligators or a lob be caught by 
a buzzard? Perhaps the Zoological 
Society could help. 


Marmoreal Simplicity 


I WAS delighted to find while strol- 
ling round Westminster Abbey the 
other day that the eighteenth century 


i 


C.WREN Dont IT 











was not always latinate and pompous. 
The inscription on the belated Milton 
monument ends “Rysbrack was the 
statuary who cut it.” 


This Way Out—I Think 


ROM an otherwise non-memorable 

film I recall a happy scene in 
which an uppity young woman tit- 
upping along walks smack into one 
of those invisible glass doors. The 
delighted squeals from the audience 
suggested that this’ was a familiar 
experience; and if I were a film director 
I would have Mr. James Robertson 
Justice repeat this feat whenever the 
belly laughs were scarce. Now I read 
that passengers on the new Canberra 
have been flattening their noses on glass 
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“I must be losing my charm—or is it the 
fact that we're not yet in the Common 
Market?” 


doors and screens. I hope the designers 
will ignore any protests, for after all it 
is up to man to accustom himself to a 
contemporary environment. A cautious 
type I know always walks out of those 
glass-fronted shops with his arms 
extended like a sleepwalker, just in case. 


It’s a Small World 


7 RASTIC measures to end the 

constantly growing deficit in 
the operation of the state railways . 
many miles of unprofitable lines will be 
torn up . . . annual deficit over £100 
million and now the workers are 
demanding wage increases.” Stop me 
if you’ve heard it all before, but this 
message is datelined Buenos Aires. The 
only thing missing is a reference to a 
Senor Beeching. 


In Unison 


INGING the history of the National 

Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives 
to the tune of “Marching Through 
Georgia,” to get the youngsters inter- 
ested in the aims of the movement, 
seems too good an idea to have attracted 
criticism. English song is rich in 
potential educational material for other 
crafts—‘‘My Old Man’s a Dustman,” 
“When I’m Cleaning Windows,” “PC 
49,” etc.—and ““The Song of the Shirt” 
could be set to music for Garment 
Workers, but off-hand I see no theme 


tune for boilermakers or electricians. 
There’s an opening here for a modern 
composer; Britten did it for sweeps. 


Drama, Drama, All the Time 


A TIMES cricket photograph show- 
ing a Sussex batsman at the 
moment when his “off stump and bail 
were rudely separated from their 
fellows” may strike some as a prime 
example of sports picture captioning. 
Others, including me, will see it as a 
warning that we are now in for the 
seasonal misrepresentations of the 
summer game. Anyone who knows it 
only from news photographs and those 
condensed snippets in the TV bulletins 
must get the impression that stumps 
fly in the air at about three a minute, 
and that lusty sixes are hit at roughly 
the same rate. When are we going to 
get some shots of the game as it is? 
What about a picture of the man who 
has been at the wicket all morning for 
three singles, caught in the act of 
making his  ninety-sixth backward 
defensive? 


Honours Even 


HE bestowal of DBEs is one 

mark of the equality of the sexes; 
if men can be Knighted, women can be 
Damed. But, as usual in this sex- 
equality business, the balance has tipped 
the other way. When a man receives 
the accolade his wife automatically 

















Gepost _— 
“I take it at rehearsals but the Minister 
of Defence will take it on the night.’’ 
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In next Wednesday's 
PUNCH 


An Australian’s Summer? 


A review of Test prospects 


by 
BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 

and 

WILLIAM HEWISON 
Also 

New Reputations 

PHILIP OAKES 

on 


KAREL REISZ 











becomes a Lady. Surely there should 
be some title for the husband of a Dame? 
What about Squire? 


Swordsmen into Ploughshares 
ASTRO’s offer to exchange prison- 
ers for tractors seems one of the 
most sensible suggestions to have come 
out of any recent revolution. I hope 
the Geneva Convention on prisoners of 
war will be extended to incorporate it. 
There could be a tariff for POWs: a 
pair of good, stout marching boots or 
a Sam Browne for a private up to a 
large tank for a Major-General. Both 
sides would try to bankrupt the other’s 
economy by taking vast numbers of 
prisoners. If anything could reduce the 
temperature of war this might. 


Hard on Heroes? 


O the Amalgamated Union of 
Foundry Workers is to send a gold 
medal to Major Yuri Gagarin. I wonder 
whether the Soviet Government, like 
the British Government, sets a limit on 
the number of foreign awards which 
may be worn in respect of a single act 
of bravery. Even for Britons not in 
the service of the Crown the limit is 
two. How did this rule originate? 
Which of our national heroes was such 
a show-off that the Foreign Office felt 
it ought to frame restrictive ordinances 
for the future? It is a rule which could 
cause trouble. Suppose an Englishman 
rescued the foreign ministers of America, 
Russia, France and Germany from a 
plane wreck, whose medals would he 

spurn? 

— MR. PUNCH 
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South Africa becomes a Republic on May 31 
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and “Insipid South” controversy 


om NORTH 
SOUTH 


Attitude to Culture 


Continuing the debate on the “Sturdy North” 
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MICHAEL AYRTON replies for the South 





MICHAEL AYRTON, 40, is painter, sculptor, author, 
theatre designer and illustrator, Has exhibited in 
London, Milan, Rome, Zurich, Paris and Chicago. 
Publications include “British Drawings,” “ Hogarth’s 
Drawings,” “Tittivalus.” Has illustrated “The Duchess 
of Malfi,” “Macbeth” and “The Human Age.” 





more respectable than the Southerner. He is also more 

serious, and I don’t blame him. He has every reason 
to be. I am inclined to think he compensates for this by being 
unduly proud of things like Handel’s Messiah and other 
Northern phenomena. He is also very proud of orchestras 
which live in those parts and actors who had their start up 
there. The seriousness bothers me very much. I should like 
to know, for instance, if the word “culture” embarrasses 
people as much in the North as it does down here—and 
especially those of us who are in some way identified with 
dishing the stuff out. I do not think it does. 

I have been briefed to differentiate between the Attitude 
to Culture of the Northerner and that of the Southerner and 
my ambivalence in the matter of culture makes me blush. 
Do not misunderstand me, I am for it, but I don’t think it 
nice to talk about such things. As I understand it, culture in 
the sense here intended is a condition which causes the 
individual to become intellectually and emotionally involved 
with matters which are not specifically his own subject. A 
sculptor is not cultured simply because the art of sculpture 
contributes to culture. He is cultured if he is also informed 
as to music, letters and what-have-you. A scientist is not 
cultured because the sciences are intellectual disciplines. He 
is cultured if he has read the comments of C. P. Snow and 
pulled himself together. A person is cultured who embraces 
studies which extend and enrich his humanity, no matter 
what he is up to professionally. If he is embarked upon such 
a course and is forced by circumstance to divulge his learning 
and share his enriched humanity with others, in exchange 


(.)= must concede at once that the Northerner is 


for small sums of money, he is called a critic if he does so in 
print and a lecturer if he delivers himself vocally. If he is 
not so forced, but does so anyway, he is called a bore. If he 
does not commit himself or is in process of becoming one of 
these things, he is called a member of the public. 

The “climate of ideas,” which is a necessary solution 
wherein cultured persons have their being, seems to me a 
warmer and more agreeable fluid the nearer it gets to the 
Mediterranean. There, after all, is the cradle of most cultures 
of any consequence. It is for this reason that the cultured 
gravitate towards the Mediterranean the very moment they 
can raise the fare. Pope Pius III, who, when a mere legate, 
referred to the North as “horrible utter Britain” and made 
tracks for Rome and the tiara as soon as he decently could, 
is only one among many who have had the right idea. It is for 
this reaSon that many great talents and many learned men 
and women have left the North and are among us. They all 
say proudly that they come from the North and there is little 
enough cause to ask them why they have come. As the 
cultured Southerner I must admit to being, my researches into 
Northern Attitudes to Culture are not up to the moment. I 
stand at a distance, scarred but vigorous, and it may be that a 
description of my experiences will better illustrate the delicate 
point I wish to make than would indulgence in pure polemic. 

In the days when I went North, although it was possible 
to travel, it was much discouraged. Js your journey really 
necessary? was the slogan and to this my retort was, and 
remains, a defiant negative. Nevertheless, the purpose 
imposed upon me by poverty and arrogance was to lecture on 
the visual arts and this I did in a series of carefully selected 
cultural centres stretching between Morecambe and Scar- 
borough—and stretching is what I mean. It took eleven days 
to reach Scarborough from Morecambe, fighting every inch 
of the way against the elements, the railway timetable and the 
natural apathy not of the inhabitants in general, who struck 
me as a warm and admirable people intent upon the furtherance 
of important business, but of that special ‘section of society 
which goes to lectures. 

In those days I was very fast on the draw. At the word 
“culture” I reached for my lecture and discharged it, shooting 
off the cuff, in the direction of any audience sufficiently captive 
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to offer a target. In the South, the soft and supercilious fell 
to my blandishments, encouraging me with questions invited 
by enthusiastic chairmen. “Would the speaker,” a business 
man in Bromley might say, “tell us something about that 
chap who paints people with two eyes and a fish on one side 
of their faces?” A few easy phrases would suffice to quiet the 
fellow and send him converted away. “ Who is this Piscano?” 
a lady might ask in Exmouth. “I mean the man who paints 
people with two eyes on one side of their faces and a fish 
instead of a nose.” This kind of iconographical and attribu- 
tive problem would be soon resolved and tea and cakes would 
follow. I triumphed in the South, piling half-truth on 
surmise and speculation on supposition. In the North it was 
different. There, at a seaside resort in early February, I faced 
an audience of fourteen people in a theatre, hired for the 
purpose, with a seating capacity of not less than four hundred. 
I lectured. The chairman asked if there were any questions. 
There were no questions. I was led out and given tea during 
which the secretary pressed an envelope into my hand. It 
contained a cheque for my exorbitant fee. He then ushered 
me into the darkened town and left me. The time was 9.26 
p.m. and I was at a loss to know which of the pleasures and 




















pastimes offered me I should select. I became very serious 
and knew then why in the North they are so respectable and 
so serious. I went back to my hotel and went respectably to 
bed. However, I shall not readily forget those fourteen 
courageous people who had braved the downpour and fought 
their way to the Empire (or the Royal) to hear me lecture. They 
had understood so clearly exactly what I had been driving 
at, as they sat chilled to the bone in the back of the dress 
circle, that they had no questions to-ask and needed nothing 
elucidated. Either that or they had died without a word of 
complaint. 

In the course of my journey across the North it became 
clear to me that my commitment was precise. I was engaged 
to lecture, for one hour and no less, to an audience who wished 
to be certain. On one occasion at a luncheon club in a 
celebrated spa I gave up exhausted at fifty-five minutes and 
was subsequently asked to’ refund a percentage of my fee. 
That is a measure of seriousness. In an industrial city I made 
several little jokes which fell upon the rostrum at my feet and 
remained there intact and staring up at me, for the rest of 
the evening. That, too, shows seriousness in an audience. 

I don’t allow that the North is more cultured than the 








“Attention all shipping!” 
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South: rather the reverse. My point is that they have a 
stronger attitude towards culture, as witness their greater 
capacity for suffering lectures, and this to me, in my maturity, 
argues against them. It may be that North and South have 
an equal capacity for lectures, but the North has a greater 
capacity for my lectures and this, gratifying though it may be, 
I regard as a grave criticism of their cultural level. The 
truly cultivated do not attend lectures. They deliver them. 
There are those chauvinists, down here in the South, who 
scorn the North and comment on it as a bleak tundra, in the 
grip of the permafrost, peopled by hard-bitten men and 
women whose last meal of the day is tea. This assertion is 
well founded but leaves out of account the fact that the 
lecturer’s last meal in any part of England is invariably tea, 
be he never so in need of stronger stuff and no matter what 
time of night it may be. Tea is served and sandwiches and 
the friends of the secretary, chairman or organizer of the 
lecture are there to ask a few additional questions. “Why,” 
one of these may well ask, “does that chap paint people with 
two eyes on the same side of their faces?” Such hospitality is 
generously and warmly given, both North and South. 

















“He's being specially careful just to annoy us.” 
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There is one significant distinction between North and 
South which emerges during these late teas and it is upon this 
that I rest my case. It invariably becomes apparent that the 
North is proud of its attitude to culture. I do not mean they 
are boastful. I mean they are quietly proud of their deep 
reading, their repertory companies, their orchestras, their 
brass bands and of not being Southerners. I think they are 
proud enough to have an Attitude to Culture, whereas we 
sybarites down here shrug the matter off. Myself, being a 
Southerner, I much prefer people not to take up an Attitude 
to Culture, at least in my company, because it seems to me 
to interfere gratuitously with the enjoyment of the arts and 
the relish and discussion of intellectual pursuits. An Attitude 
to Culture implies being proud of having some and the 
assertion of such an attitude has something in common with 
discussing one’s sexual prowess. 

I suspect this pride of having puritan roots. It has nothing 
in common with the genial attitude which I used as a lecturer 
to think of as Asiatic Infallibility. ‘This manifests at lectures 
when a gentle and unobtrusive oriental rises from the back 
of the hall and courteously corrects the speaker’s errors in 
date. It indicates, utterly without vainglory, a superior 
knowledge on the part of the questioner, as this interlocutor 
is euphemistically called, and a willingness to reveal it. It 
is not confined to the East: the Welsh are dab hands at it and 
I’ve known it happen in Reading, but never in the North. 
Northern pride shows itself taciturn in this. 

It is my conviction that the Northern Attitude to Culture 
is more deeply rooted in conscious virtue than the Southern, 
but I see no reason to assume Northerners are therefore 
more cultured. The lecture, it may be, is an inadequate 
indication, but I can only judge from my experiences on 
safari. I believe that if I were to return to that seaside resort 
I should obtain an audience of fourteen or fifteen people as 
easily as I did in the ‘forties. They might be the same 
people but I think they would come. I think they have been 
coming every week since I was there and have experienced 
lectures on unrelated subjects in an abundance which has 
left them dazed. I admire them, I respect them and in truth 
I shall never know what they think about that man who 
paints people with two eyes on the same side of their faces, 
except of course that they will nowadays have his name right. 
On the other hand all fourteen of them may now be living in 
Surrey and lecturing regularly themselves. 

Now if there are no more questions perhaps we might ask 
the secretary to propose a vote of thanks... 


Next week: 


MALCOLM BRADBURY speaks for the North on 
Attitudes to Work 


Later contributors: 


PATRICK RYAN GERARD FAY 
NEVILLE CARDUS STEPHEN POTTER 
AIDAN CRAWLEY 
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“Drop me at the President’s Palace and then on to Balmain, Dior, Jacques Fath, the lot.” 


Grace, Pace—and Space 


competition manager, met me at 

the launching-pad. “What did I 
tell you at the Stalin Rally last year?” 
he beamed. 

He gave me some details as we 
soared up in the lift. ‘“She’s got about 
150,000 miles on the clock. Just nicely 
run in, so you needn’t treat her with 
kid gloves.” He advised me to have a 
good scratch before fastening my helmet. 
“Had a bloke here last week from Rolls, 
only got as far as the Behring Sea when 
he bales out. Hundred and fifty million 
quid written off, just like that. Know 
what he said when we scooped him up? 
‘Had a terrible itching in my left ear: 
couldn’t stand it.’” We laughed. But 


tA comes VALENTINOV, the 


By SYDNEY A. 


I feel that this irresponsible attitude 
isn’t good for East-West rélations. 

I stepped into the cab. “Don’t go 
into overdrive until you’re around the 
17,000 mark,” shouted Tubby, slam- 
ming the door. It was refreshing to 
find a vehicle on which the doors 
“clunk” firmly shut—even if they can 
be opened only from the outside. 

Driver comfort proved well up to 
expectations. The real leather .bench- 
type bed gives hugging support along 
the whole spinal column. Instruments 
are very readable. I particularly liked 
the dash-board cubby-hole with its 
supply of cyanide pellets, readily acces- 
sible in the event of permanently 
sustained orbit. Booster controls for 
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lateral positioning are well separated; 
climbing on the left, diving on the 
right: a lesson has obviously been 
learned from an earlier expedition in 
which the pilot, that_canine hero, got 
them confused and came back into 
denser regions at full howl. 

There is a faint hiss of escaping 
steam on take-off, but apprehensions 
quickly pass, under the exhilaration of 
the Vostok’s superb acceleration. I 
know of-no other model which conveys 
such an urgent impression of sheer 
power. One’s upper lip flaps against 
one’s nose until an exquisite blackout 
takes over. It is claimed that 0 to 18,000 
mph is notched up in twenty-eight 
seconds flat (through gears). 
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Steering characteristics are delightful, 
and the eluding of meteorites soon 
becomes a pleasurable pastime. Visibility 
is excellent. I was able to view the 
North American continent through the 
front screen and still catch it in the side 
windows before it plunged from sight. 
Stability is first-class, with complete 
absence of roll on bends. I overtook a 
number of small US satellites without 
any difficulty. 

I found the built-in shower-bath (an 
optional extra) most useful when 
approaching the thicker layers of the 
Earth’s atmosphere, and this is certainly 
a must for the busy tycoon who may 
have to work the Vostok hard. The 
refrigerator is a standard fitting. 

Braking on the first parachute tends 
to be spongy, but smooth progressive 
stopping is achieved with the release of 
the second. There was no trace of 
fade—and I was by no means dawdling. 
The Vostok is indeed a paramountly 
safe vehicle, and its fortunate owner 
should have no difficulty in complying 
with the new and stringent astral code 
now under consideration at Geneva. 
Summing up, I would say that here is 
a machine offering the ultimate in space 
travel at a lower initial cost than any- 
thing the West has to offer. 

I have some minor criticisms. There 
is a faint rattle from the front quarter- 
light around peak revs. The shelf under 
the rear window merely serves to 
attract the usual crop of odds and ends 
(in this case, spare oxygen bottles), and 
backward visibility is consequently 
impaired. Also, the mileage-trip on the 
speedometer gave out after 200,008 
miles, and it became necessary to 
calculate by the orbit-counter. 

Specifications are not yet available, 
but the price is likely to be in the region 
of £200,000,000 (ex works). Enquiries 
have already been received from real 
estate agencies in London, New York 
and Los Angeles. 

I take off my space helmet to Boris 
Valentinov and his team of devoted 
engineers for their production of a truly 
first-rate job. 
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AC or DC? 

“It would be ungracious indeed to allow 
the departure of Mr. Amps to pass without 
some expression of thanks for the many good 
services which he has rendered. I wish to 
express publicly my sincere thanks.—F. 
Warts.” —lIlford Recorder 
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First Step to Ruin 


By H. 


A suitable reminisc 


HE imminence of the Derby and 
all this talk about “‘ betting shops” 
put me inevitably in mind of the. 

day I started going to the bad. 

Three or four of us one summer 
term at Oxford had hired a motor boat 
for the day (having, I dare say, sold a 
few text-books to raise the wind; one 
could get as much as eight-and-sixpence 
for a Herodotus in good condition in 
those days), and found ourselves towards 
evening drinking beer at a little inn at 
Abingdon. I had no suspicion at this 
time that I was going to the bad. 
Selling textbooks is not in itself a vice 
unless carried to excess, for you can 
always buy them back again, on credit, 
if you wish to pursue your studies; and 
malt does more than Milton or 
Herodotus can. But one can see, 
looking back on it, that the stage was 
being set for the stealthy approach of 
sin. The softening-up process, to 
borrow a phrase from a later era, had 
begun. 

There was a groom-like kind of man 
at this inn, with breeches and gaiters 
and one of those thin leathery faces, 
with whom I got into conversation over 
a game of darts; and before we parted 
he gave me a look of great significance 
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and said out of the corner of his mouth 
(not then so commonplace a feat as it 
has since become) “King’s Oven. 
Newbury. Right?” I had no idea what 
he meant, but when you are nineteen 
or thereabouts and a man in gaiters 
shares some kind of secret with you, you 
do not ask him to decode it for you. You 
narrow your eyes, nod and carry on as 
if nothing had happened. 

Brooding on the affair afterwards 
back in my lodgings on the outskirts of 
Oxford and happening, I suppose, to 
glance at the sporting headlines of a 
newspaper, I became aware that a horse 
called King’s Oven was running in the 
Newbury Cup the following Wednesday. 
I was now in a shocking quandary— 
“sweating freely before the race,” as a 
Turf Correspondent would put it. If 
I failed to take up this red-hot tip the 
horse would surely win and I should 
stand self-convicted of unmanliness and 
inability to recognize a good thing when 
I saw it. I should also bitterly regret 
the lost opportunity. Worst of all, fate 
would certainly see to it that we met 
again, the groom-like man and I: he 
would nod and wink, forcing me in 
return into every sort of hypocritical 
grimace and a great show of generosity 
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with the money I had not won. Over 
his third whisky at my expense he would 
probably give me another hot tip, for 
Redcar or Pontefract. 

On the other side of the scales rested 
the stark fact that I had no idea how to 
bet, nor where, nor with whom. 

In the end I put the difficulty to my 
Jandlord, who made light of it. ‘Pub 
at the end of the road,” he said, not 
troubling even to speak out of the 
corner of his mouth. 

“Oh,” I said. “I see. Um—who?” 

“Joe,” he said. It is a curious thing 
about horses and racing that even the 
nicest men seem to become mono- 
syllabic and cryptic when the Turf 
crops up. A certain brusque knowing- 
ness, very baffling to the uninitiated, at 
once informs the conversation. To ask 
for further details or explanation has 
too naive an air to be readily con- 
templated. So I thanked my landlord 
and went, trembling, to the pub, where 
I drank a number of unwanted beers 
and wondered which of all the men 
there was Joe. I hoped he was not the 
barman, a large, fleshy man _ with 
enormous jowls that wobbled at every 
movement. He was for ever wiping the 
bar down with fierce rotatory sweeps of 
a dishcloth, and the jostlings and re- 
boundings of his neck struck a chill 
into my heart. I went back thought- 
fully to my rooms and rested. 

“Fix you up all right?” my landlord 
asked me that evening. 

“Well, I said, “I wasn’t quite sure, 
actually. Is Joe the-——?” 

“Fat chap. Hobble-gobble-gobble 
when ’e shifts.” 

I made my next visit promptly at 
opening time the following morning, in 
the hope of catching Joe alone, some 
sixth sense telling me that this was a 
transaction to be carried out without 
witnesses. He was in a poorish mood, 
thought it looked likée’rain, and accepted 
a glass of his own beer with an under- 
standable lack of enthusiasm. But there 
was nobody else in the bar, and after 
my third drink I suddenly decided to 
come to business. 

“Could you,” I began, pushing a 
half-crown about on the counter— 

“No more,” he said. “‘Not this time 
the morning.” 

“No,” I said. “What I was going to 
say—well, actually I wanted to put 
some money on. On a horse.” 

Joe’s dishcloth came instantly to rest 


and his jowls froze into an abrupt and 
terrifying immobility. 

“Who sent you?” he demanded. 

Who sent me! There was a for- 
bidding start. I told him “Mr. Clark,” 
and began to back away with the 
shambling air of a man who has 
absent-mindedly asked for socks in a 
tobacconist’s. But there is no easy 
returning, once you have set your feet 
on the downward path. Joe simply 
raised a flap on the counter and jerked 
his great head backwards over his 
shoulder, with catastrophic results above 
the collar. 

“Come in here,” he said. 

And there, in a back room of the pub 
at the end of the road, I made my bet, 
handing over my half-crown with a 
strong feeling that it did not measure 
up to the solemnity of the proceedings 
and receiving in return, so far as I 
remember, nothing whatever to prove 
that I had done so. Joe made no 
mention of odds and I was far too shy 
to bring the matter up. I wanted nothing 
but to be quit of the whole business. 

Some days later I went back reluct- 
antly for my winnings (at five to one, 
as it turned out) and, much as it had 
cost me in time and beer and nervous 
strain to place the bet, it cost me still 
more to bring myself to the point of 
demanding fifteen shillings from an 
almost total stranger. It seemed such 
colossal cheek. 

Such is the full story of how I went 
to the bad; but I ought to add, in 
fairness to myself, that, finding the 
process so tedious and embarrassing, I 
went straight back to the good again 
and have stayed there (so far as betting 
is concerned) pretty well ever since. A 
bet or two at race meetings, mostly 
point-to-points, I have certainly made, 
but those are in a different category. 
Everybody knows that there is some- 
thing open-air and sporting about a 
flutter on the course. It is the off-the- 
course betting that spells mental, moral 
and financial ruin—and from that my 
one experience has mercifully spared me. 

There was of course, as I later 
learned, another form of off-the-course 
betting into which I might have plunged 
without the embarrassment of furtive 
interviews in pubs. I could have 
opened a perfectly legal credit account 
with a bookmaker and rung him up 
from time to time with my ridiculous 
selections. But this inconceivably 
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“No, this isn’t mine—mine wasn’t 


loaded.” 


dreary form of gambling, in which you 
do not even have the satisfaction, on a 
lucky day, of clutching real money in 
your hot little hand, never tempted me. 
The excitement of noting down losses 
in a little black book and sending off a 
cheque at stated intervals to settle them 
is one I have been able to resist. I am 
not, it is necessary to confess, what is 
called a full-blooded man. 

And now, after thirty years of pure 
living, the picture changes. The advent 
of the betting shop has undermined the 
lessons of a lifetime. I can go with 
quiet assurance, as I understand it, into 
one of these places and simply buy five 
shillings worth of Moutiers or Sovrango 
or (as I rather think) Aurelius. I shall 
not have to beat about the bush or buy 
drinks. The man behind the counter 
will be aware of my contemptible 
craving before I mention it. He will 
not ask “‘Who sent you?” nor summon 
me with a backward jerk of the head 
into some secret den. It will all be as 
clean and wholesome as a post office, so 
they say, and much quicker. And 
when Aurelius comes home I shall go 
back there without the faintest mis- 
givings and handle real crisp money: 
about seven pounds of it as I calculate. 

Farewell then. I am off to the bad 
again. 
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“I do hope we get a glimpse of Milan—I'd like to include it in my talk to the Women’s Guild.” 


Come Up and See my Gizzard Stones 


ITHER one is a collector or one 
E is not. Some of us are never 
happier than when picking over 
the exhausted detritus of civilization in 
search of book-match covers, toothpick 
holders, snuff-boxes, arm-bands, old 
motor horns and even rhinoceros horns; 
but what we call a healthy, educative 
hobby others regard as censurable folly. 
The tegestologists, as the beer-mat 
collectors call themselves, recently held 
their first conference in London; 
according to the newspapers, one 
British collector had 3,300 different 
mats, but the world’s largest collection 
runs to 26,000. Phillumenists, other- 
wise collectors of match-box labels, 
have been holding conferences for 
years. Probably it will not be long 
before the dealers in old football pro- 
grammes (‘“‘league, foreign, international 
and club—money back if not delighted’) 
organize a monster rally for the fans. 


By E. S. TURNER 


In the hope of learning more about 
these and other pursuits, I turned to the 
American magazine Hobbies, which 
stimulates and caters for collectors in a 
way that no magazine does in Britain. 
It cares little for tegestologists or 
phillumenists, but it told me of such 
unsuspected addictions as the collecting 
of weathervanes, handcuffs and leg- 
irons, bleeders (medical), bouquet- 
holders, watch-fobs advertising threshers 
and farm machinery, presidential cam- 
paign buttons and “unusual old tooth- 
brushes and dentifrices.” It introduced 
me to a collector in Marshalltown, 
Iowa, who advertises, month in, month 
out, for “old iron hitching-posts and 
old tin tobacco tags”; another in Alder, 
Montana, who offers waggon wheels, 
“worn to excellent condition,” from 
twelve to forty dollars; and a man in 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, who is very 
anxious indeed to get hold of an old 
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stereoscopic picture of a drunk in a 
white iron bed, the white quilt of which 
is covered with snakes. 

But for Hobbies, moreover, I would 
never have known of the Antique Gift 
of the Month Club, an organization 
which, by relentlessly buying up the 
contents of attics, is able to promise 
that its monthly gift will be “un- 
usually old, a conversational piece”; 
perhaps (who knows?) a_ gas-fired 
waffle-iron or an 1850 elephant’s foot 
door-stop? 

We need a club like that for British 
collectors, if only to show them that 
there are other things in life besides 
those everlasting cheese labels, horse 
brasses, military buttons, back numbers 
of The Magnet and Nazi helmets. But 
how much more do we need a magazine 
like Hobbies. 

Sometimes, one must admit, its pages 
make cryptic reading. ‘Have nice 
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collection of still banks and few 
mechanicals” may baffle the British 
hobbyist, as may an offer to buy up 
“broken banks.” It appears there is 
quite a rage in America for collecting 
old money-boxes and coin-traps, especi- 
ally the kind in which the insertion of a 
coin causes a buffalo to butt a boy in 
the behind or a Jonah to emerge 
momentarily from a whale. There are 
even unscrupulous persons ready to 
flood the market with fake ‘“‘mechani- 
cals.” How vile can man get? - 

Mechanical banks, being a popular 
line, usually qualify for a page or two 
of editorial matter, as do dolls, clocks, 
buttons, autographs and bells. Just 
now I am fighting an urge to collect 
bells, for the range is alluring: church 
bells, ships’ bells, little figurine bells, 
priests’ bells, cow bells, organ bells, 
mandarin hat-button bells, ‘“‘ Bristol 
wedding bells from Victorian England, 
in heavenly blue, cranberry and apricot,” 
door alarm bells, ring-for-attention 
bells, cable-car bells, sleigh bells and 
the “saddle bells used by Rudyard 
Kipling when he lived in Brattleboro, 
Vermont.” What other hobby can be 
fruitfully pursued in a lamasery and a 
fish supper shop, an Alpine pasture and 
a wrecker’s yard? Only the other day I 
saw an offer in Exchange and Mart of a 
tram driver’s bell, which the advertiser 
thought was ideally suited for a front 
door. Evidently it did not occur to him 
that this would make a splendid start 
to a bell collection. We are lagging 
badly; in America they even have books 
about the adventures of couples in 
search of bells. 

Among other regular departments in 
Hobbies is one dealing with Indian 
relics, including scalping knives, peace 
pipes and poison arrow dips. Another 
is concerned with “thunder eggs” and 
similar natural novelties turned up by 
“rockhounds”” using the appropriate 
prospectors’ picks, blacklights and lapi- 
dary equipment. Fossil hounds have 
their mart too. One dealer announces a 
“fossil clearance sale” explaining that 
some of his fossils have been lying 
about for twenty million years. Another 


offers ‘“‘fine trilobites, clams, ferns, 
dinosaur vertebrae, gizzard stones, 
bones.” 


Miscellaneous lines include genuine 
old decoy ducks (which, come to think 
of it, would make a wonderful “‘con- 
versational piece” if set out on one’s 


lily pond); store signs; shaving mugs 
with occupational designs (once a high 
fashion in the barber shops of America); 
name-plates from motor-car radiators; 
branding irons; swizzlesticks bearing 
the names of fashionable bars; drawer 
pulls; souvenir spoons; bottled ships; 
Italian hope chests; old comic sections; 
stick pins; Rooseveltiana; and rosaries. 

Every page has its minor riddle and 
some pages have major ones. An 
advertiser who is prepared to pay high 
prices for “‘cap pistols and shooters” 
offers something called an Oscar Wilde 
Bomb; if I knew what that was I would 
sleep better at nights. Who is likely to 
pay three dollars for a specimen of 
Peru mummy cloth, and what kind of 
collection would that adorn? Why does 
de Zemler insist that his matchless 
collection of barber bottles and mous- 
tache cups shall go to a private owner 
only? What is the peculiar appeal of 
pre-1915 electric fans, or pre-1910 
annual railroad passes, or ‘‘envelopes 
from hotels before 1910 with readable 
cancellations and picture of hotel on 
envelope”? What was so special about 
the “Bottles of the Old West” that the 


owner of the Antique Bottle Bin, in 
California, must charge a dime for his 
1961 bottle list? 

For a nation which grew great by 
making things to be used up and thrown 
away, America still has a useful range 
of artefacts left. Is our own dust so 
much less rich? Well, the Americans 
have raked through it a good many 
times, and perhaps that is why we are 
reduced to collecting beer-mats and 
orange-wrappers, instead of Oscar Wilde 
Bombs. But there must be a few objects 
of modest fascination left, and I don’t 
mean chandeliers and Toby jugs. What 
we need, perhaps, is a few enterprising 
hucksters to create new cravings. It 
may be too late to work up an interest 
in eighteenth century tongue-scrapers 
or nineteenth century pocket-warmers, 
but what about twentieth century tin- 
openers? If something is not done, our 
collectors, ignorant of their rich heritage, 
will finish up by accumulating not only 
beer mats but old cloak-room tickets 
and slats from Venetian blinds, and our 
rockhounds, if any, will collect stone 
balls from gate-posts, under the im- 
pression that these are thunder eggs. 





! THEN AS NOW 


Sometimes it’s the weather; sometimes it’s the market; for the moment it’s the 
threat of a Common Market. 
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ARCH 15. ‘‘Graylings”’ 
seems just right for me, quiet, 
roomy and picturesque. Now 


I’ve retired I ought to have time to 
produce at least two novels a year. 
What about starting with a locked room 
mystery? As far as I remember from 
my detective-story reading days, they 
always sold well. 

April 3. Still trying to think of a 
way to kill a blackmailer in a sealed 
room. Blowing poisoned darts through 
the keyhole surely must have been done 
already. What about a gun up the 
chimney with a cord running from the 
trigger under the carpet and out under 
the door? Better test it. 

April 4. Still can’t get door to 
lock. It has come off its hinges twice. 
The lower edge scrapes the floor and 
no cord will run under it. Better get 
some wire. When I tried the gun all 
the windows flew open. Somehow a 
dog got into the room while I was 
fighting with the key. There must be 
a leak somewhere. 

April 5. I shall never get the plot 
worked out at this rate. I fastened the 
door with sticking-plaster and was just 


From a Crime-Writer’s 


By R. G. G. PRICE 


on the point of pulling the wire and 
letting off the blanks when I heard a 
voice inside the room. I finally managed 
to pull the sticking-plaster off and found 
a man half out of a trapdoor in the 
floor. He was very talkative and told me 
the house used to be a smugglers’ inn. 
He claimed their underground passage 
had become a right of way. Said it 
saved him a five-field walk. There was 
a lurcher with him that smelt. I could 
not get rid of him as he wanted to tell 
me about the people who were here 
before and advise me on a disease he 
noticed on the pot-plant Effie sent me 
on my birthday. I let him ramble on 
until it had become difficult to tell him 
I had not grown it myself. 

April 8. It’s no good holding 
everything up while I wait for the 
locksmith. I wonder whether you can 
drown a blackmailer by tipping up a 
bath very suddenly so that all the water 
piles up over his head. The only bath 
here is a fixed one, as I suppose most 
baths are these days. Anyway, it is 
useless for experiment as it does not 
seem to be connected to any water- 
supply. There is a very small tin thing 





“In our opinion parts of the play are unsuitable for children.’ 
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Diary 


in the shed but I do not think it could 
possibly be a bath. When I stood in it 
I had to rest one foot on the other. Pity. 

April 9. The locksmith arrived 
and argued that internal locks in a 
house are unfashionable. He wanted to 
put on fancy door-knobs and leave it 
at that. He was working away while he 
talked and it was some time before I 
realized he had taken off the locks that 
are already there instead of making 
them work. Have made some pre- 
liminary measurements for digging 
grave but this soil is like rock and it’s 
going to be tiring work. 

April 11. Had got grave down to 
two feet when went into village to see 
just how difficult it was to buy weed- 
killer. When returned found man from 
underground passage had filled it in. 
There were green things sticking out of 
it. Apparently the people before had 
employed him as a part-time gardener. 
Annoying, particularly as the village 
shop had sold me a large tin of a 
weed-killer that claimed not to be 
toxic to human beings and I had not 
quite liked to say this was not what | 
wanted. Wonder whether it is possible 
to hypnotize a blackmailer with a 
bright light through the window and 
then give him orders through the door? 

April 14. I wanted to base an 
alibi on the victim’s voice being heard 
after he was actually dead and tested 
how far the tape-recorder would carry 
by switching it on and then listening 
outside the door. It had just said “Or 
would you prefer, ha-ha, for me to tell 
your wife about her?” when heavy 
breathing made me turn round. Mrs. 
Koppett walked back into the kitchen 
and began putting her hat on. I’m 
afraid I lost my head and said “It’s 
only the recorder,” forgetting the 
Recorder of Hamburgh had a week-end 
cottage across the lane. Noticed the 
sticking-plaster had made ugly marks 
on the oak of the doorpost. 

April 17. I still haven’t fixed the 
setting of the story. Nowadays crime 
fiction has to be put into some kind of 
fancy dress if it’s going to get noticed. 
I think I'll make it a hospital specializing 
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in kleptomaniacs. I don’t think this 
has been done and it would combine 
medical interest, criminological interest 
and retail trade interest. The black- 
mailer can be a brain surgeon and he 
can be killed in a locked operating 
theatre. I suppose operating theatres 
do have locks? It seems unnecessary. 
On the other hand they certainly don’t 
have fireplaces. Would it be possible 
to magnetize a scalpel from outside and 
make it stab him? I doubt whether one 
could pick out a single instrument. 
Multiple wounds? The first thing to 
do is obviously to block up this fire- 
place and get the furniture into a 
rough-and-ready approximation. The 
tea-trolley will do for the operating 
table. 

April 18. I had put the ladder up 
to the window to simulate a fire-escape 
and was trying to flick some water, 
supposed to be poison, into a teacup 
on the trolley when a woman came out 
of the trapdoor and I’m afraid got most 
of it. Foolishly I said “It’s only 
strychnine.” She took it as a joke, 
luckily, and invited me to a tennis- 
party. I let her go away again without 
thinking to ask her where the party was. 
I really must improve my attention to 
detail if I’m to make a success of this 
new career. The door has jammed 
shut but I’m unprepared to take 
advantage of this. 

April 20. Spent the morning 
trying to put back the hands of a 
grandfather clock one hour. They kept 
falling off. 





BLACK MARK... No. 5 


... for all those ticket-collectors 
at the barriers of London’s main 
line stations who decline to inspect 
documents proffered. Passengers 
who rashly thought yesterday to 
pass the barrier -with a politely 
muttered “Season,” and were 
ordered to drop their coats, brief- 
cases and parcels and dig out their 
tickets from inner pockets tend to 
feel that they have been taught a 
lesson: next day they anticipate the 
challenge, produce the ticket and 
hold it helpfully the right way up 
at a finely judged readability dis- 
tance from the collector. At this 
he at once cocks up his chin, fixes 
his eye on a distant high corner of 
the station roof, and whistles a few 
tuneless bars. 











‘1 think it’s stopped.” 





Can We Have Our Marbles Back? 


“It (the Elgin Marbles) is one of the most popular shows here—them, the mummies and 
Magna Carta.”—British Museum Attendant quoted in The Times 


is only a matter of time before Nasser sends for his mummies. 
His claim that they are part of his birthright is undeniably true, 
And we can’t have wounded feelings for want of a simple gesture, 
Or a beautiful friendship broken by too juristic a view. 


The business of selling birthrights has gone too far altogether: 

They must all come back to the country from which they originally went, 
The Strads and Raphaels to Rome, the Aku Aku to Chile 

And most of the railway systems to Darlington or Stoke-on-Trent. 


The Sydney Harbour Bridge should come back to the people who built it, 
If only as a friendly gesture and a solace to our national pride. 

(And ten to one the Australians are letting it get all rusty, 
And anyhow its proper setting is clearly the Severn or the Clyde.) 


Or we can keep the products but scrap the national distinctions, 
A sort of ad hoc enosis of everybody’s glorious dead: 

We could join the UAR and put the mummies in the Abbey, 
Or keep the Adoration of the Magi and join the Benelux instead. 


But it’s bound to mean a lot of thinking for the picture-buyers and collectors, 
Who are liable to lose the lot or get more than they have bargained for, 

To have President de Gaulle thrown in with every purchase of a Matisse, 
And to buy the British Constitution when they only want a Henry Moore. 


Certainly it’s only right, but it’s bound to be difficult to start with, 
And in view of probable developments it’s almost certainly as well 
That much of our national product is far from easy to dispose of, 
And Magna Carta particularly almost impossible to sell. _— P. M. HUBBARD 
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CREDIT—THE NEW MAGAZINE FOR ALL CREDIT-LOVERS 


CREDIT profile 


‘J. B. OVERLY 





An 
Articulate 
Exponent 


of 
Credit 


E conomy 


| eS credit stimulates; absolute 
credit stimulates absolutely.” The 
speaker was, of course, J. Borden 
Overly, who is now generally regarded 
as the most dynamic, most profoundly 
committed credit-purchasing theorist 
and practitioner of our times. We had 
lunched well and, as the waiters 
reverently refilled his port glass and 
lighted his second Corona Corona, he 
was leaning back in his chair, an 
exquisitely manicured thumb hooked 
into a waistcoat arm-hole, and reflec- 
tively discussing the economic philo- 
sophy that had made his name a 
byword among credit managers and an 
inspiration to deficit financiers through- 
out the Western world. 

“Think big; live big; charge big,” 
he said, his thoughtful, unclouded 
horizon-blue eyes focused on the ash 
he had just carefully scattered into the 
shallow crater of the Stilton. “You 
may be wondering, perhaps, why I 
have spoiled this large new cylinder of 
altogether excellent cheese. I will tell 
you. It is because we must consume 
or perish. Every little helps. Waste; 
want not—that’s what I always say. 
Behind this cheese another cheese is 
waiting to be served; and behind that 
another, and another, and so on; the 
sooner they are used the better for 
this country’s cheese industry.” It was 
characteristic of the man that even 
during his luncheon he should be 
thinking of providing extra employment 
for others. 

“This, then, is my credo,” he said. 
“We owe a debt not so much to each 
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other now as to posterity. As long g§) The 
payment for goods and SErvices. jibgade 4 
always deferred, always a potentiality val at 
never realized, the society in which wi Bord 
live is perennially encouraged, inal Ci 
compelled, to enlarge, to prolife; earch 
to develop, to mature. Every day 
seek means of helping to boost seimive 
ascendant, widening spiral of gp 
sumption and __ indebtedness. 
consume is to express a positive value 
judgment; to postpone settlement is sgiglor’s | 
express faith in the future. Tha 
why every time I use my credit cingmThe t 
I feel I am registering a vote of gpd 
fidence in our system. And it wo 
be absurd to spend hard curre 
to-day when one can count on ittdpur Ro 
soften and multiply and _becom@to bw 
cheaper to-morrow.” k m 
At last a waiter approached with the 
salver bearing the bill. As usual wher enc 
at a restaurant table with someoneg 
obviously great affluence, I made @office: 
nervous, spasmodic move to extadMmrmud: 
money from my wallet, and habe ab 
rigidly in mid-gesture only when Mpotiati 
noticed a look of queasy dismay curhnglickls 
J. Borden Overly’s patrician featumsiiely g 
He was not quite able to reprsgie: 
entirely a tiny shudder, a citric wingngll maki 
of the neatly moustachioed upper lipgir bos 
but he adjusted his silver-grey forelocki Crec 
with a steady hand and politely smile regu 
and there was a kindly paternalisgiey atr 
in his manner when he chided maiedit dc 
“Cheques are bad enough,” he said,#Borde: 
“but cash ”—the very word caused j 
whole face momentarily to flinch 
wither, as though his eyes had bechilar 
stung by tear-gas—“ never.” With 
slender gold fountain pen, with 
really looking, he scribbled his initials 





all true geniuses, J. Bord 
Overly has pursued his career witli 
dedicated, direct single-mindedness 















says 
Since 1915, when, at the age of fouy tivels 
he first persuaded a confectioner ijgrier | 


Highgate Village to give him fog hay 
ounces of jelly babies on_ tick, bisgpment 
devotion to his cause has been aja an 
wavering. He acknowledges that thit™mirs tl 
have been times of strain, but he figeh oth 
never seriously considered taking @ Traini 
easy way out, paying, even in the caljggd the 
days, when credit was tighter than itt] cre 
in 1961. “Once you compromise,” Bgrerly’s 






said in his inaugural address on bei I 
installed as president of the Britifijitting 
Credit Users’ Association, “the whomjetedit 
intricate structure of personal advancijer that 
and loans and overdrafts is imperillempme ve 
Total credit is not for the faint @pple \ 


heart; but for total consumers not me credit 
less will do.” ay the 
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nga) The son of a schoolmaster who had 
sj foade 2 special study of economic sur- 
‘alin, val at sub-subsistence income levels, 
ch wif, Borden Overly began making ori- 
‘nal contributions to this field of 
‘erasfesearch when he was still a small boy, 
jay jd by the time he was prepared for 
t tebeivesity he found that he.did not 
confived it. All he needed to win his first 
dest credit rating, he found, was a 
t suit. He still has the initial 
jors bill, framed, on the wall of the 
vary of his National Trust castle. ~ 
The basis of Borden Overly’s extra- 
con iedin pre-eminence is his pro- 
me of continuous credit expansion. 
f you are worried about maintaining 
Rolls-Royce the best thing to do 
to buy a yacht as well; it helps your 
nk manager to see the motor-car 
th the proper sense of proportion. If 
encounter temporary difficulties in 
()ndon hotels buy a skyscraper block 
offices and flats, or take a house in 
muda. If your jeweller begins to 
alt about a diamond ring, open 
en Meotiations to acquire a diamond 
in@acklace and in his avarice he will 
tsmecly give it to you. Always remem- 
¢ salesmen are interested above all 
making sales, in showing sales on 
tir books, not in getting paid. 
Credit facilities, like muscles, must 
regularly, vigorously exercised, or 
y atrophy,” he says. “Credit is as 
edit does.” 
Borden Overly was quick to learn 
the neophyte credit-purchaser 
st establish an initial portfolio of 
ge accounts all at once, and attack 
boldly all at once. There is 
ing, according to Borden Overly, 
it gives a creditor a sense of anxiety 
€ precipitously than loneliness. 
edit must be used,” he points out, 
nd it must be seen to be used. 
iti The first £1,000 are the hardest,” 
says. “The next £10,000 are 
wmtively easy, and after the £100,000 
ier has been breached you find 
have gained almost irresistible 
mentum; the creditors now have 
h an important interest in your 
that they protect you against 
n other, and so keep you going.” 
raining in diplomacy, psychology 
ithe dramatic arts is invaluable to 
credit purchaser, in Borden 
tly’s opinion. “ But the most useful 
ice I think I can give anyone just 
fling out,” he emphasizes, “is this: 
#ctedit is to be your vocation remem- 
et that it is a full-time one. I’ve seen 
illeipme very nasty things happen to 
“pple who thought they could live 
mee credit only half the time and fritter 
ay the rest of their lives working.” 
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“Eton ? Of course” 


“* But won't the Bursar be a bit stuffyabout extending facilities ?” 








the country. 
loop-hole.” 


once. 

‘Trust Adjusters. Remember 
the name. They've gota 
wonderful tax 
department 
too.” 


** Yes, if you tackle him direct. You'd far 
better get in touch with Trust Adjusters. 
They did the trick for young Gavin with a 
deferred covenant. 

Turn a pin-prick into a 








Best legal brains in 





Worried About Wages? 


Society is still in a transitional stage, and 
many- people find that their chauffeurs, 
gardeners, houseffiaids, etc., prefer to be 
paid in old-fashioned-money. But there is 
no need for YOU to become involved with 
this embarrassing business. All you need 
do is get in touch with 


MONEYMAIDS 


who will arrange for your dependants’ 
wages to arrive weekly, without fuss, in a 
plain envelope. 





BANNER BOOKS 
announce with pride 
a new edition of 
THE ECONOMICS OF 
BANKRUPTCY 


by Dr. Bernard Brissac 


“The definitive exposition of this distasteful 
but necessary subject.”—J. B. Overly. 








No need for Mr. Barrington to 





carry sixpences about 








Wise man, confronted with a flag-seller he 

just flashes his Universal Charity Card. 

Applicable to every form of organized 
charitable request in the British Isles. 


“ Daddy, 
where do ponies 
come from?” 





You can teach your children the Facts 
of Modern Life with Kiddicards, which 
will be honoured by most confectioners 
in the Home Counties. It is never too 


soon to grasp the meaning of Credit. 





TWO CENTURIES 
OF CREDIT 


In March 1760, Thos. Faddle, tailor, 
delivered to the residence of Lord Mounch- 
ing one russet velvet square-cut morning 
coat, genteelly adorned with fine gold cord. 
The account for this is still outstanding 
on the books of Faddle and Boyce, and 
similar facilities are still available to their 
clients. 


Faddle & Boyce of Jermyn St. 








CONDITIONS OF SALE. This periodical is sold 
subject to the following conditions, namely, that it 
shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
disposed of except at the full retail price of one half 
guinea (cash down). 
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English 
Institutions 
that 

Bit the Dust 





By SIRIOL HUGH-JONES 


The Lady and the Gentleman 
and Their Love 


DON’T want this to be another despondent home-made 

bomb in the class-struggle, which is anyway just about 

the finest institution we ever had bar beef and generals, 
and is currently in the pink of condition. It is over the 
noble bones of the archetypal English Lady and Gentleman 
and their tenuous but beautiful relationship that I wish to 
raise a modest tombstone and sound a poignant, if slightly 
cracked, Last Post. If someone doesn’t run up a little flag 
for them pretty fast, their memory may fade for ever. As it 
is they are steadily being painted out all over England, and 
Men and Women brutally lettered in instead which is not 
the same thing at all. 

Within the last few days my heart was suddenly wrung for 
the English Gentleman as we once knew him by coming 
upon a gutted version of The Prisoner of Zenda in a Simplified 
English Series for foreign students. Simplified applied to 
the vocabulary only; the great beautiful burning heart of the 
book—the concept of Rassendyll—had not been touched. 
Maybe, come to that, one could hardly simplify it further. 
At the beginning of the book there is a cast-list, opening 
classically with ‘“‘Rudolf Rassendyll, an English gentleman, 
brother to Robert, Lord Burlesdon.” (“I am brother to Lord 
Burlesdon, and brother-in-law to that most charming lady, 
his wife. Surely it is enough!”) At the end, there is a list 
of questions (“Why did the Marshal bite his moustache 
twice?”) to test the student’s grasp of the drift. The first 
question reads simply “Show the part played by honour in 
the story.” The book’s message had got through to the 
foreign student who once owned my copy. He has added, 
in pencil, a pipe for Rassendyll to smoke while wearing his 
crown and Coronation robes. He is gazing deep into Flavia’s 
eyes (“Do you know, Rudolf, you look somehow different 
to-day?”) and of course to be perfectly correct should be 
holding the pipe in his hand so as not to puff smoke into the 
lady’s red hair, but I’m not one to carp. What matters is 
the basic concept: the English gentleman can always look 
perfectly relaxed when smoking a pipe and wearing a crown 
that belongs to somebody else. 

The whole point of the relationship between the English 
Lady and Gentleman, on which an important part of the 
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pattern of life in England was once solidly founded, was that 
it was generally an absolute muck-up right from the start. 
Often she was promised to another, an elder brother, or her 
cousin the king, or had to nurse her old crippled mother, or 
was deeply involved with the local Hunt. The English 
Gentleman, who had a king-sized death-wish from birth, 
then set out to court disaster, and could be found in torrid 
zones all over the world stumbling blindly through the 
desert, firing off the last round of ammunition with an expres- 
sion of negligent gallantry, handing the last water-bottle to 
the little vivandiére (no Lady and a foreigner to boot, but 
after all a woman, and a brave one) and lying on the pitiless 
sands, a bullet through his ever-faithful heart, having first 
saved the Fort. Smiling, the English Gentleman fell dead 
all over the Tropics, leaving his gold wrist-watch to the Lady 
in England. The smile might be a little crooked, even a 
touch sardonic. The best kind was infinitely sweet and 
peaceful, and made him look just like a little boy at his prep. 
school. 

The way the English Gentleman died made up for every- 
thing that had gone before, which perhaps accounts for why 
he looked forward to it so much and why he went to the bad, 
while it was still possible, with such brio. ‘We hope our 
sons will die like English gentlemen,” says Wendy, hastily 
improvising a message to the Lost Boys from their mothers, 
and none could have been more satisfactory. There’s no 
difficulty whatsoever about excusing Sydney Carton his worst 
excesses, knowing he’s got a far, far better thing coming up 
a couple of hundred pages later. Drink was often at the 
back of the way the Gentleman ran riot with native girls 
(serving wenches in the case of Period Gentlemen), demon- 
strating moral deterioration by wearing his shirt outside his 
trousers at dinner (or yesterday’s grubby lace cuffs, with 
claret stains all down the waistcoat). When Paul Verdayne, 
the hero of Three Weeks, sits scowling over his fourth glass 
of port in Lucerne (“and not even good port either”) you 
can feel him teeter on the very brink of going native. (‘The 
wine now began to fire his senses... Why should he remain 
alone? He was young and rich and—surely even in Lucerne 
there must be—And then he felt a beast, and looked out on 
to the lake.” It was an astonishingly near thing.) 





“All winter we had him telling us it was his ball. Now all 
summer we've got to hear that it’s his bat.” 
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When, as sometimes happened, the English Gentleman 
loved unsuitably, nothing but fret and confusion followed. 
Paul Verdayne, imagining himself in love with a “daughter 
of the middle classes,” six foot high with big red hands and 
large pink lips, is packed off abroad the moment that Lady 
Verdayne twigs. (‘‘‘Let the boy have his fling,’ said Sir 
Charles Verdayne, who was a coarse person... ‘A gentle- 
man does not deliberately kiss an unmarried girl unless he 
intends to make her his wife!’ retorted Lady Henrietta. ‘I 
fear the worst.’”) The worst actually took place in the case 
of the Lord of Burleigh, fair and free, who caddishly dis- 
guised himself as a landscape painter, pressed his lips “‘ without 
reproof” to those of a village maiden, and married her out of 
hand. When the truth dawned, the girl pined away “with 
the burthen of an honour Unto which she was not born.” 
Anyone could tell it was a fool thing to have done right from 
the start. (Lady Clara Vere de Vere, the daughter of a 
hundred earls, was a sort of Lord of Burleigh in reverse, only 
not so cosy. She slew Young Laurence, with whom she had 
been conducting a pastoral amitié tendre, not with any conven- 
tional slaying weapon but with her noble birth. ‘There was 
that across his throat which you had scarcely cared to see.” 
It was generally considered better for Ladies and Gentlemen 
to stick more or less together, even if rather negatively and 
inconclusively, and not go messing up the middle classes. 

Gentlemen were expected to be serious, if not actually 
inarticulate, about hopeless love (that is to say, about Ladies) 
and wittily disabused about the kind with which you could 
get to grips (that is to say, about women.) Charles II and 
Lord Byron did this to perfection, and became immensely 
popular as a result. Lord Byron was in fact possibly the 
image of the English Gentleman at its purest and best, with 
the added advantages of being pale, bad-tempered, and a 
Peer. Not a lord in all the county, to borrow the words of 
yet another lyric lord, was so great a lord as he. Byron was a 
far-far-better-thing man to the core, and did his level best for 
the native girls while life and strength lasted. When Harriet 
Wilson, shocked by Don Juan, wrote to him “‘ Dear Adorable 
Lord Byron, don’t make a mere coarse old libertine of your- 
self,” she was merely making a little joke about what she, 
with her wide first-hand experience, knew very well to be 
correct gentlemanly behaviour. 

Being so often cut off from the genuine love of his life and 
having to travel so much, the Gentleman frequently had to 
make do with affection from any local servants, dogs, horses, 
old ladies, sensitive younger brothers who seemed often to 
be called Boy, and very small children. When even this was 
not to be found, you get the unbearable picture of the English 
Gentleman turned criminal. Captain Hook is the ‘finest 
example of such a ruin, a public-school man to whom it was 
offensive to board a ship in the same dress in which he 
grappled her, but emotionally crippled by the terrible thought 
“No little children love me,” and goaded into compulsive 
inner conflict about good form (about which it is of course 
bad form to think at all). 

The English Lady was always a less colourful and usually 
background figure, since her first function was to become the 
mother of English Gentlemen. The mysterious thing is how 
she achieved this object, since most of the Gentlemen were 
so busy abroad and anyway severely weakened by ravaging 
bouts of Yellow Fever and Légionnaire’s Shakes. 
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“‘Didn’t you hear me say NOT YET?” 


Love hasn’t been the same since the English Lady and 
Gentleman are no longer here to suffer it inarticulately and ° 
at enormous distances, or very rarely to consummate it 
(though one could never be one hundred per cent sure they 
weren’t just getting down to a cosy chat about the gun-dogs) 
in a row of full stops... They had a good long run, and the 
staunch little notes they sent each other down the years 
(“‘Rudolph—Flavia—Always”) were always nicely put, even 
if short-winded, and in the best possible taste. They had 
the shifting sand of the desert in their Lobb shoes, and they ’d 
have been rotten at flogging candyfloss and signed postcards 
in the Armoury and stacking the Spode tidily in the washing- 
up whizzer. 

Next Week: 
There ’ll Always be an Olde Englande 


Dirge 


UST at the blackest bit of my depression 
Somebody somewhere tunes a clarinet, 
Scrapes up a chair to start a Scrabble-session, 

Elopes or gets a rise or wins a bet. 
I find it perfectly infuriating 
That when I’m in the depths of my despair 
Somebody somewhere starts off celebrating. 
It makes one wonder if they really care. 
— HAZEL TOWNSON 
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The Wind Blows 


Free 


By J. B. BOOTHROYD 







NE point that future P & O 
brochures might usefully make 
about the Canberra is that 
kiddies peering through the periscope 
of the model spaceship in one of their 
playrooms (I can’t remember which, 
but the one with the model spaceship) 
can see what their parents are up to on 
the sun-deck above, where the frail 
blondes and hairy he-men are draped 
along the terraces of the first-class 
swimming pool. This is all right as 
long as parents are together and 
behaving themselves; but separated and 
mis-paired they could be in for embar- 
rassing disclosures when their little 
ones are being tucked down for the 
night. After a few of these reports have 
come in, you’re going to get a situation 
where kids can’t get into the spaceship 
for queues of mothers and fathers 
waiting to take a reading. 

Even a ship as highly organized 
socially as the Canberra could soon get 
out of phase with this sort of thing: 
children excluded from the spaceship 
spilling over into the teenagers’ room 

. teenagers finding juke-box jiving 
intolerable with tots tripping them up 
right and left and transferring their 
activities to the Peacock Room... 
where listeners to the permanently 
piped light music are dislodged into a 
programme of recorded Beethoven in 
the Library . . . until their Philistine 
attitude towards the classics drives the 
intellectual along into the Cricketers’ 
Bar . . . there to discuss the Leonora 
No. 2 so aggressively that the denizens 
proper, drinking up, bid farewell to 
Ruskin Spear’s life-size portraits of 
Grace, Bradman, Constantine and 
Ranjitsinhji and crowd unhappily into 
the William Fawcett room, awed a 
little by the fluorescent fountains, 
bronzed green leather and mirror-glass 
murals, but possibly comforted by the 
dramatic recital of Bingo numbers. It 


could end with all two thousand two 
hundred and thirty-eight passengers 
abandoning the other thirteen decks 
and trying to find asylum on the bridge. 

I may say that this situation showed 
no signs of developing during my three 
days on board, and this may well have 
been because there wasn’t a child on the 
ship from end to end. No one who has 
never sailed in a childless luxury liner 
can know what this means. No screams 
from the paddling pool. No tears at the 
table. No shouts of “Mummy, Mummy” 
outside the ship’s shops. I am in no 
position, of course, to guarantee these 
conditions on future voyages. ‘Two 
days from now, when she _ leaves 
Southampton for Fremantle, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Auckland, Honolulu and places 








Tourist class chair, one of several 
exclusive Canberra models. Council of 
Industrial Design please note. Foam 
rubber and other palliatives are widely 
used throughout the ship, and a passenger 
cautiously taking a seat may be surprised 
to find himself embraced in comfort 
nevertheless. Furniture materials include 
glass-reinforced plastic, satin chrome, 
M’ninga wood, nylon fur and bent ply- 
wood veneered in black bean. Willow 
prevails in the Cricketers’ Tavern. Sir 
Hugh Casson headed the team of designers. 
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of that kind, childish voices will mingle 
with others to shake the decorative 
ceilings of all these palatial chambers, 
What I can guarantee is (a) that they 
won't shake anything in the room next 
door, owing to a lot of mysteriously 
efficient sound-proofing, and (b) that 
any shaking by voices, childish or 
adult, will be about the only shaking 
there is, owing to a lot of mysteriously 
efficient engineering, There are some 
ships, as none will deny, where a man 
trying to get his hand to his evening tie 
sees it leaping in the mirror as if 
afflicted with Parkinson’s Disease. In 
the Canberra he’s in for a different kind 
of alarm, which I saw registered willy- 
nilly on many an experienced sailing 
face . . . that sudden detachment from 
conversation, the head cocked, the eyes 
wearing a listening look . . . then the 
whisper goes round, pretending a mere 
curiosity but expressing a cold unease 
. . . “Why have we stopped?” But in 
the Canberra we haven’t stopped. A 
look over the rail shows the sea still 
going comfortingly past at twenty-seven 
knots. This is all to do with a Mr. T. W. 
Bunyan, BSc, MIMechE, and so forth, 
who got a gold medal out of the 
Institute of Marine Engineers for a 
paper entitled ‘The Practical Approach 
to Some Vibration .and Machinery 
Problems in Ships,” and under this 
encouragement went on to put eighty- 
five thousand shaft horse-power into 
this ship. I should like to add my 
endorsement to the Institute’s choice of 
medallist. They could recognize a 
practical approach when they saw one, 
all right. 

The last thing I want to do is injure 
the P & O in any way, especially after 
their recent hospitality which included 
three green swizzle-sticks they don’t 
know about, but my honest inclination 
would be to warn future Canberra 
passengers against forking out for a 
first-class passage. To put it rather 
sweepingly, about all they’re going to 
get for the extra money is relief from 
that soiled feeling when they come up 
against a notice saying First Class Only; 
and surely the truly adult-minded can 
rise above a little thing like that? During 
the recent journalists’ benefit we were 
all given the run of the ship; well, 
within limits, I mean; no one, as far 
as I know, tried to gate-crash the 
crew’s swimming pool, the stabilizer 
compartment, or the laundry (though 
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the wheelhouse was crowded most of 
the time, and many of us experienced a 
sharp drop of confidence when we saw 
that the man at the helm, with three 
hundred yards of ship behind him, 
was steering with a wheel apparently 
out of a child’s motor-car and the 
bottom half missing at that); but it 
was only by reference to the plans of 
the ship, jutting from every pocket, 
that we could determine whether we 
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aluminium screens with multilateral 
holes knocked in them and filled with 
green glass (as I recollect). In the first- 
class lounge the central light fitting is a 
twenty-foot square moon landscape in 
what could well be zinc, with naked 
bulbs in the valleys. Does this mean 
that the tourist class equivalent ignores 
the march of design? Certainly not. A 
structure of metal twigs and towering 
green glass dishes rises from a honey- 
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were for the moment dinner-jacketed 
first-class or out-at-elbows tourist. 
No noticeable thinning of carpets. No 
sudden inequality of table legs. No 
stark utilitarianization of fixtures and 
fittings. 

Not even a patronizing lowering of 
standards on the artistic-decorative side. 
You might think, leaving the first-class 
restaurant with its interestingly shape- 
less shapes of “bone, metal, etc., 
inlaid into Indian laurel” and moving 
into the second-class restaurant, that 
you would be deprived of modern art. 
Not a bit of it. There you find cast 


comb of black flower-pots. And the 
dishes light up at night. So fairly, in 
fact, have these favours been distributed, 
that at the time of writing, ten hours 
after leaving the ship, I can’t remember 


which class enjoys what. I have an 
aide-memoire, certainly—a handout 
entitled ‘“‘Some of the Decorative 


Features in Canberra”—but the com- 
piler’s language tends to be technical. 
Where exactly, and indeed what, were 
the “two large sculptured fountains 
continuously pumping effervescent 
water through asymmetrically placed 
vertical features”? Exactly which 
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murals were “painted on to melaminc- 
impregnated paper processed into Per- 
storp laminate”? And I seem to have 
missed completely the Peacock Room’s 
“floating ceiling, a radial design in 
painted timber members.” 

Ah, well. You can’t see everything in 
three days. Passengers making the 
round trip from next Friday onwards 
(taking in San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and so on, back at Southampton 
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September 1) will have time to study 
the whole thing at leisure. I envy them 
—not least for being able to find from 
£772 to £1,776 first-class return, or 
from {£494 to £628 tourist. I can’t 
quite imagine how this feels. On my 
trip, admittedly shorter, I was in the 
humiliating position of being taken for 
nothing. 
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‘*PuncH ReviveD A ‘DEAD’ MAN 
Doctor’s ‘Surprise.’”’ 
Daily Telegraph 

You know—it’s that new laugh therapy. 
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The Fake that Shook 


the World 


By CLAUD COCKBURN 


Several times in the last few years attempts to disprove accepted beliefs, 
e.g., the Piltdown Man and the Knossos chronology, have rocked the 


thinkers. 


Turn back to a novelist of half a century ago who imagined a 


cooked-up “ exposure” which struck at the roots of faith 


‘Another awful blow has been struck 
at the purity work. The state of the lower 
parts of Chicago and New York has 
become so bad that even the municipal 
authorities have become seriously alarmed. 

/nmentionable orgies take place in public. 
Accordingly a Bill is to be rushed through 
Congress licensing so many houses of ill- 
fame in each ward, according to the 
Continental system ... In Rhodesia the 
mine-captains are beginning to flog native 
women quite unchecked by the local 
magistrates. English magistrates . . .’ 

“*Stop dear,’ said Mrs. Armstrong, with 
a sudden gesture, almost of fear. There 
was a craven hunted look in the eyes of 
this well-known woman ... That proud 


HAT a point at which to have 
\ \ to put down a novel! Many 
reviewers had declared them- 
selves unable to put it down at any 
point. They had stayed up all night, 
they said, to read it. For although, for 
reasons which may become apparent, 
this highly remarkable book, When It 
Was Dark, by the late Guy Thorne 
(né, I believe, Gull), sank without trace 
in tides of inimical thought, it detonated 
very powerfully and significantly in the 
decade before World War I. It was 
pretty widely regarded as “the answer” 
to the debilitating “progressives” and 
(relatively) free-thinkers. It was con- 
sidered to have holed the enormously 
influential Mrs. Humphrey Ward below 
the waterline. (Though it is difficult 
to believe and impossible to prove, it 
is more than likely that there was quite 
a stretch of years in which Mrs. Ward, 
for instance, was more truly influential 
among the literate, though unliterary, 
masses of the middle and lower-middle 
class than, say, H. G. Wells and other 
more durable survivors of the storm.) 
History, as Ernst Toller said, is the 


bearing of equality, and more than 
equality with men, which was so noticeable 
a characteristic of her port and manner, 
had vanished . .._ The sisters sat together 
in silence. They sat there, names famous 
in the world for courage, ability and 
resource. To these two, perhaps more 
than-to any others in England, had been 
given the power of building up the great 
edifice of women’s enlightened position at 
the present day. 


“And now? 

“In a moment all was changed. The 
brute in man was awake, unchained and 
loose. The fires of cruelty and lust were 
lit, they heard the roaring of . . .” 


propaganda of the victors, so that 
hardly anyone has heard of When It Was 
Dark as an’ “important” book. Yet as 
a “suspense” story with deeper and 
ever deeper notes, a shocker with a 
message, it oddly pre-figures much that 
has been written in the period between 
—say—Brighton Rock and Quatermass. 

I, unlike the reviewers, was com- 
pelled to put it down, right there in 
awful mid-sentence, for approximately 
forty-eight years. It was, indeed, only 
last week that I found out what those 
two distinguished women heard the 
roaring of. (It was of “fires like the 
roaring of wolves that ‘devour apace and 
nothing said’.”’) 

For I was eight years old, or there- 
abouts, when the book which was 
causing such a sensation, was wrenched 
from under my eyes by the governess 
from whose bedside table—where she 
kept it hidden, as she supposed, under 
less hair-curling bits of contemporary 
fiction—I had (one day when I found 
myself bogged down in The Heart of 
Midlothian) guiltily filched it. 

So far as I was concerned its impact, 
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the impact even of the fragment I read, 
put Sir Walter Scott down for a long 
count. It also gave me new feelings of 
hope and respect in regard to fiction. 
Although When It Was Dark had been 
snatched from me, I had had at least a 
glimpse of what—temporarily beyond 
my ken, though not beyond that of my 


.governesses and scores of thousands of 


other governesses—the modern writing 
men were up to. 

What with World War I and “ chang- 
ing literary fashions,” the publishers 
went out of business and the book, so 
booksellers tell me, has been not only 
out of print but almost unobtainable for 
years and years. It was not until the 
other day that I found myself agog at 
the sight of it lying—its covers torn off 
and many of its pages missing—on the 
shelf of what must have once been a 
servant’s bedroom in an Irish country 
house. The room was now a junk- 
attic, and there were several other 
objects of “period” interest in it. But 
I had eyes, as they say, only for When 
It Was Dark. 

I am bound to say that on reading the 
work as a whole I find my original 
judgment to have been, in the main, 
justified. I am at least certain that its 
plot is one of the most sure-fire bomb- 
shells ever put together by a literary 
workman. Not one, I am sorry to 


inform all it may concern, easily taken 
over for use in the 1960s. Not easily, 
yet still not impossibly. 


The deeper 





“My Daddy’s a rat-racer—what’s 
yours?” 
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note, the richly pervasive stench of sin, 
the soul expressed in terms of the 
sensational, the almost Snowmanly 
apercus of certain high-level intrigues— 
all these may be recognized as still very 
serviceable to book-writing men. Per- 
haps something may yet be learned 
from the work under consideration. 

We open, quietly, the way something 
hastily sensational should open, with 
a minor crisis at the vicarage in Walk- 
town, near Manchester. Basil Gortre 
(curate and hero) has got a transfer to 
London and Mr. Byars (vicar) is much 
troubled about his successor. For “the 
best men would not come to the North. 
Men of family, with decent degrees, 
Oxford men, Cambridge men, accus- 
tomed to decent society and intellectual 
friends, knew far too much to accept a 
curacy in the Manchester district.” 

Enter Helena (vicar’s daughter, en- 
gaged to Gortre, having a “straight 
and beautifully chiselled nose”), to 
enliven Byars with the eager announce- 
ment “I’ve brought you Punch, father, 
it’s just come. Leave your work now 
and enjoy yourself for half an hour 


















































before dinner.” Gortre comes quietly 
to dinner. Presently “‘Have you seen 
the Guardian to-day?’” asks the vicar, 
and a moment later we realize that this 
(particularly in Manchester) rather 
commonplace question is the opening 
bar of a new, horribly sinister and 
ultimately central motif. The villain 
is in the wings. 

For “‘I see’,” observes the vicar, 
“*Schuabe is going to address a great 
meeting in the Free Trade Hall on the 
Education Bill.’ 

““*Then he is at Mount Prospect?’ 

“**He arrived from London yesterday.’ 

“The two men looked at each other 
in silence.” 

The silence is portentous indeed. 
For a couple of pages later we learn 
that Basil Gortre has, instinctively but 
compellingly, come to the conclusion 
that multi-millionaire, brilliant, forty- 
year-old financier and politician Con- 
stantine Schuabe is, as a matter of fact, 
Antichrist. And the word is hardly out 
of his mouth before the housemaid 
knocks with news that here is “‘ Mr. 
Schuabe from Mount Prospect to see 
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sir, I’ve shown him 


999 


you, 
drawing-room. 

On encountering Mr. Schuabe we 
discover him to be a very old acquaint- 
ance whom we have met everywhere 
from Buchan to the cété de chez 
Goebbels—the super-intelligent 
millionaire who is also (because of his 
general wickedness and power-lust) a 
Radical or Red or Bolshevik, according 
to the decade we meet him in, and is 
out to wreck Decent Society and take 
over. In this case, as in many, many 
others, he is also a Jew and wears a 
fur coat. 

“His features were Semitic but 
without a trace of that fullness, and 
sometimes coarseness, which often 
marks the Jew who has come to the 
middle period of life. The eyes... did 
not light up as he spoke, but yet the 
expression was not veiled or obscured. 
They were coldly, terribly aware, with 
something of the sinister and untroubled 
regard one sees in a reptile’s eyes .. . 
Force, power . . . surrounded him... 
Most people, with the casual view, 
called him indomitable, but there were 











others who thought they read deeper 
and saw something evil and monstrous 
about the man.” 

And these deepef-readers were so 
right. In fact before this first evening is 
out Schuabe—with an indiscretion sur- 
prising in a man whose “tremendous 
intellectual powers are equalled by few 
men in England”—actually boasts to 
Gortre that, little though he knows it, 
a day is fast approaching when the whole 
fabric of Christian civilization is going 
to be swept utterly away. “‘You know 
nothing, but you will remember my 





words of to-night, until you also become 
as nothing and endure the inevitable 
fate of mankind.’” 

These words he “hisses out with a 
venom and malice general rather than 
particular.” 

We certainly have been warned. But 
of what, precisely? In the novel the 
tension, suspense and sense of gathering 
doom are cunningly heightened over a 
hundred and sixty pages or so. But 
since, in the circumstances, there seems 
no danger of spoiling the pleasure of new 
readers, I may permit myself to disclose 





“It’s high time the Greens Committee did something about these damned moles !” 
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at this point what the man Schuabe, in 
his embankment suite at the Hotel 
Cecil, is actually up to. 

Over a period of three years this 
devilish schemer has loaned a sum of 
fourteen thousand pounds to the world- 
famous scholar Robert Llwellyn, who 
is acknowledged tops in Palestine 
research and is Keeper of Biblical 
Antiquities in the British Museum. 
(Half-way through the book he is even 
knighted for his services.) However, 
“his large, smooth face was fat, the 
eyes small and brilliant, with heavy 
pouches under them. His whole manner 
was a trifle florid and Georgian.” 
He had ‘“‘a sensual, evil face.” 

He has, in fact, a very split person- 
ality. Part of the time he is researching 
splendidly and earning his knighthood. 
At, others he is “‘no more than a great 
animal, soulless,. with the lusts of the 
flesh pouring round him, whispering 
evil and stinging his blood.” At such 
times he associates with “the lost slaves 
of pleasure.” And Schuabe has dis- 
covered the depth of degradation to 
which this man has fallen—he is keeping 
a well-known music-hall singer named 
Gertrude Hunt in a flat at Number 17 
Bloomsbury Court Mansions. 

There are empty bottles about and 
“the whole place reeked with a well- 
known perfume—an evil, sickly smell 
of ripe lilies—and the acrid smoke of 
Egyptian tobacco.” (An _ interesting 
period point here for students of the 
tobacco trade is the fact that all good 
characters in the book smoke Virginia 
tobacco—bad women smoke Egyptian, 
and “materialists” like Llwellyn use 
small yellow Brazilian cigarettes which 
they keep in boxes of tea.) Gertrude 
Hunt’s room “would have struck an 
ordinary visitor with a sense of nausea 
almost like a physical blow . . . The 
most sober-living and innocent-minded 
man would have known it instantly for 
what it was and turned to fly as from a 
pestilence.” But our man _ Liwellyn 
becomes at once “an integral part of 
the mise-en-scéne—lost and arrogant of 
his degradation.” 

In a curtly menacing note, Schuabe— 
whose spies are, of course, everywhere— 
informs sensual-materialist Llwellyn 
that unless the latter does Schuabe’s bid- 
ding, Schuabe will not only bankrupt him 
but ruin him irretrievably by dis- 
closing the fact that he has a kept 
mistress—and has even given her a 
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motor-car. On the other hand, if 
Llwellyn will but act under Schuabe’s 
directions, Schuabe will cancel the debt 
and pay him fifty thousand pounds. 

“«Then, in God’s name, what do 
you ask?’ Liwellyn almost shouted. 
Schuabe rose from his seat. His eyes 
glowed, the apple in his throat worked 
eonvulsively. 

“* You are to change the history of 
the world !’”’ 

All Llwellyn has to do to raise what 
Gertrude Hunt refers to as “the oof,” 
is to go secretly to Jerusalem, find a 
hitherto unopened tomb near the 
supposed but unconfirmed site of the 
Holy Sepulchre, fake—as only he can— 
an alleged inscription by Joseph of 
Arimathea proving that the Resurrec- 
tion never actually took place, and—a 
little later—have the news leak to the 
press, after which Llwellyn will dash 
back to Palestine and confirm it. 

All this he does, and the results 
when the news gets out equal Schuabe’s 
wickedest expectations. For complex 
reasons the leader-writer of the Daily 
Wire, a friend of Gortre named Spence, 
is the first to receive the news from a 
friend named Cyril Hands, who works 
for the Palestine Exploration Society. 
After informing the editor “Spence 
slipped back in his chair a little and 
fainted.” 

The editor feels bound to delay 
publication until the British Prime 
Minister and the German Kaiser have 
been informed. The Cabinet meets. A 
high-powered Commission—including 
of course the degraded Llwellyn—leave 
for Jerusalem. They and Germany’s 
~ leading expert confirm the news. 

Thereupon, in very short order, we 
get a catastrophe and holocaust quite 
up to anything in H-bomb fiction. We 
have already mentioned the public 
orgies which immediately occurred in 
the United States. Eastwards the sky 
was even darker. The Turks started a 
general massacre in the Balkans. India 
rose against British rule. Russia mo- 
bilized for instant war against the West. 
The Stock Exchange crashed. As the 
Daily Mercury put it, “the terrible 
seriousness of the situation need hardly 
be further insisted on here. Its reality 
cannot be more vividly indicated than 
by the statement of a single fact:— 
CONSOLS ARE DOWN TO SIXTY-FIVE.” 
With war inevitable industry and 
commerce grind almost to a halt. 
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“Do you mind if I borrow your face for a few seconds?” 


But vengeance is on the way. Under 
the influence of Basil Gortre—whose 
parishioner in Bloomsbury she chances 
to be—Gertrude Hunt first leaves 
Llwellyn, then, when he is half-crazed 
with lust for her, returns to him and, 
while he is “intoxicated by the fury of 
his passion,” lures him into telling all. 

On this disclosure Sir Michael Mani- 
choe and other Church leaders who are 
backing Gortre not only start “buying 
large packets of Consols” but finance 
journalist Spence to dash to Palestine. 
There, after Spence has authorized 
Turkish soldiers to torture the fellow 
if necessary, Llwellyn’s Greek assistant 
in the forgery confesses just how it was 
done. The world begins to return to 
normal. Consols go up. 

Llwellyn dies of a seizure just a 


minute before a lynch-mob_ breaks 
down his door. Schuabe, whose “grey 
matter” has been “bubbling” for 
some time goes mad, and is exhibited in 
an asylum as a horrid example of what 
is liable to happen to people such as 
Radical Jewish millionaires with much 
brain power yet little simple faith. 

We close with Gortre and Helena 
reunited in the centre of the—once 
again—so familiar picture of the Good 
Old World pulling itself together. 

As. will readily be seen it is not a 
plot which ¢an be adapted to modern 
conditions without a good deal of 
alteration. Things are harder for the 
modern novelists. Just for instance, 
what precisely would be the effect on 
Consols of a forgery of that nature in 
the year 1960? 


Perils of ‘the Deep 


NE thing alarms me more than it amuses 
About these posters advertising cruises; 
Ulysses dodged the sirens on his trip; 
His were on shore; ours seem to join the ship. 
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“It'll make a nice change for the Fishers after all that time in a scruffy 
neighbourhood like Lambeth.” 


Hobby for Bobby 


By A. 


Young have “nothing to do.” I 

should not dare to suggest—no one 
else does—such an old-fashioned occu- 
pation as the reading of books. But I 
do think, Bobby, you might give some 
part of a single summer to another old 
practice, the study and construction of 
sun-dials. 

I don’t suppose you have read all the 
serious verses that the late and great 
H. Belloc wrote for sun-dials. But you 
may have heard the funny one: 

I am a sun-dial—and I make a botch 

Of what is done much better by a watch 

Having laughed at that, dismiss it 
from your mind. The dial does its job 
as well as the watch, and, once correctly 
established, it never has to be altered. 
Also, it puts you: in touch with the 
cosmic scheme. Then do not jump to 


if KEEP reading that our Frustrated 


P. H. 


the conclusion that the spn-dial is 
“useless.”” The few that you have seen 
may not have been much use, because 
they were the wrong size, and in the 
wrong place. The small brass thing 
that you see on the top of a pedestal in 
the middle of a rose-garden or the far 
corner of the lawn is too small and 
difficult to read: also, very often, it 
turns out that it was bought at an old 


curiosity shop, was designed for the © 


latitude of Rome, and in the Home 
Counties is only right—or nearly right 
—at twelve noon. Nor is anyone often 
in that corner of the lawn: even a watch 
in that situation would not be a lot of 
help. 

The attractive dials on the sides of 
churches are rather useless too, unless 
you spend a great deal of time standing 
about the village church. (Of course, 
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if the Green Man is across the road, 
and a thirsty traveller has no watch, 
they may before opening-time render 
splendid service.) 

No, what you want is a man-sized 
dial, by which you can tell the time 
from your bedroom window. It must 
tell the time too, not to the nearest 
quarter, like the absurd things you have 
seen, but to the nearest five minutes at 
least. I made a sun-dial in our narrow 
garden by which from two floors up I 
could check my watch to a minute—and 
organize my getting up if I had for- 
gotten to wind my watch. “Useless” 
indeed! 

The diameter of the dial was four 
feet six inches, and it was painted green 
on some rather irregular paving-stones. 
The “‘style”—the thing that points to 
the North—was a long stair-rod driven 
into a crack between two stones. That 
was all—it was the cheapest time-piece 
in the metropolis. But gardening 
women would charge into it and wound 
their tummies, and finally grand- 
children tried to blind themselves 
therewith: so the dial had to be 
surrendered. 

If I were a wealthy fellow with a 
large country house, I would make 
some splendid dials. One, severely 
practical, would be on the lawn or 
terrace below my bedroom window, 
enormous, with every minute marked. 
Somewhere else on the estate would be 
a great ornamental affair. The “style” 
would be of clipped box (or do I mean 
yew?) carefully trimmed by the garden- 
ers with the aid of a vast protractor. 
The hours would be marked with 
flower beds—different flowers round 
the year. 

(Why the “protractor,” Bobby? Be- 
cause the “style” must point to the 
North at the same angle as your 
latitude. Know what your latitude is? 
A pity. Every boy should know his 
latitude. Well, that is why it is no good 
setting up a dial made for Rome in 
South Kensington.) 

At the time of the Festival of Britain 
I submitted a plan for The Largest 
Sun-dial In The World at the Festival 
Gardens. The “style” was to be a 
huge spar from Canada, Australia, or 
somewhere. But—can you imagine it?— 
nothing was done. 

I still hope that the Hammersmith 
Borough Council will set up The 
Largest Sun-dial In London in their 
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fine gardens in front of the Town Hall. 
This would be the greatest use to 
mothers and children. I must make 
another plan. 

I will concede, Bobby, that there 
are difficulties about constructing the 
ordinary or “horizontal” dial. For one 
thing, the intervals between the hours 
are not equal, as you may have noticed. 
But there are books about it, and you 
will find all the instructions under DIAL 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Your mother too may object to 
tummy-wounds. But do not despair. 
Try an “equatorial” dial. This is the 
simplest of the lot. It looks quite like 
a clock and, like a clock, can be moved 
about. A flat bit of wood and a hat-pin 
are all you need. 

It is also very pleasant to have a 
“spot-dial” in the home. A “‘spot- 
dial” tells the time, not by a moving 
shadow but by a moving reflection of 
the sun. There is a home-made un- 
finished one above me now. Half-way 
up the window there is a small pocket 
mirror covered with paper. In the 
middle of the paper there is a small 
round hole: and all the morning a dear 
little round sun moves across the 
ceiling. It is delightful to have your 
own sun in your private sky. In 
moments of doubt (which come to 
many writers, Bobby) you look up and 
ponder, and the sight of that relentless 
marching disc gives you a sense of the 
passage of time more keen than any 
silly clock can give. Also, by the way, 
though the mad law compels me to 
alter my watch, on my ceiling I have 
“God’s Time” still. 

Blue, green, and yellow lines marking 
the hours, halves and quarters, spray 
out across the ceiling like the fins of a 
fan. But all this is a great labour, 
much worse than the shadow-dial. The 
sun’s reflection strikes the ceiling at 
the same angle as the sun strikes the 
mirror: and as the sun is a little higher 
(or lower) every day your private sun 
is never in the same place to-morrow 
as it was yesterday. So you must have 
lines. But to get your lines accurate 
you must mark a great number of dots— 
for each hour etc.—for many days. 
This means constant dialling of Tr, 
standing dangerously near the top of 
step-ladders, and risking, at my age, 
dizziness, hernia, neuritis, and, I expect, 
thrombosis of one sort or another. I 
know of only two other men who have 


made their own spot-dial—one was 
Sir Isaac Newton, and the other was 
Sir Christopher Wren. But they were 
boys. I was in the sixties. Is this a 
record? Alas, I had to abandon it half- 
done: parts of the lines are marked with 
string. One day, I hope, some willing 
hands (expert, but unpaid) will finish 
the thing. 

I doubt if Mum will let you make a 
spot-dial: but the boys might well do 
it at school, with the Science Master’s 
aid. Ask your master about longitude, 
by the way, and the Equation of Time, 
for you must know about this if you 








““And the very same meal you see Lord and Lady Fitzadam eating is now being 





are to use a dial. Briefly, it is the 
difference between clock-time and Sun- 
time. Some months the Sun is ahead 
of the clock, and some months behind— 
never more than sixteen minutes, but 
that was what Mr. Belloc meant. 
Only four times a year do the two say 
the same: and to-day, my dear Bobby, 
as I write this, is one of them. It is 
April 15—noon GMT (though 1 
by beastly BST). There is in fact, I 
think, five seconds difference: but my 
little sun is astride my blue line—dead 
right. 
What fun! 
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served in our dungeon restaurant.” 
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The Reluctant Common Marketeer 


RITAIN’S move towards the 

European Common Market is 
beginning to resemble the behaviour of 
the tram lumbering along its pre- 
destined grooves. There are protesting 
noises from some of the passengers. 
The conductor is still full of reservations 
—whether about the Commonwealth or 
his EFTA partners or the farmers at 
home; but the contraption is gathering 
speed and more people are jumping on 
it while they can. 

This increased momentum has so far 
owed very little to Government initia- 
tive. There are no effective negotiations 
at ministerial levels, but only the 
uncomfortable feeling that comes from 
being pushed from behind by very hard 
and solid facts. Those facts are the 
vigorous expansion of the European 
market and the consequent decisions 
taken by many British firms to establish 
themselves in that market. 

A very good illustration of what is 
happening and of the way in which a 
wider Common Market is being created 
at the inter-company level and by 
private rather than public enterprise 
was given recently by the Chairman of 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Mr. Paul 
Chambers. His company was able last 
year to increase its exports by ten per 
cent to a new all-time record of just on 
£97 million. Where did the increase 
go? Not to the Commonwealth, where 
sales remain static, and not to the 
United States. It was Europe which 
took the main share of these larger sales. 
The company’s exports to the Six and 
the Seven went up by twenty-five per 
cent and those to the Soviet Union and 
other countries in Eastern Europe by a 
resounding sixty per cent. Imperial 
Chemical Industries now sell more to 
the Soviet bloc than to the United 
States and, following the Moscow Trade 
Fair and the free publicity given to 
British goods by Mr. Khrushchev 
himself, that gap may be expected to 
widen further. 

Given the extent and expansion of 
the European market, ICI have 


decided to establish themselves as 
substantial manufacturers of chemicals 
within the European Economic Com- 
munity of the Six. They have taken an 
option on a lease of land near Rotterdam 
and on this they propose, over the years, 
to build chemical plants of approxi- 
mately the same size as that at Wilton 
and another being constructed on the 
Severn. That would mean a plant 
with capital cost of about £100 million. 
Mr. Chambers said that this would be 
profitable investment whether or not 
Britain joined the Six. He added that 
it would not reduce sales from the 
company’s existing factories in Britain. 
All this is undoubtedly true. None 
the less it is the kind of industrial 
decision that must have been influenced 
by the dithering of the Government on 
this particular issue. The one luxury 
which a firm like ICI cannot afford is 
“patience.” It must make to-day 
investment decisions that will produce 
goods four and five years hence. 
Quite apart from this particular 
decision ICI is still in full spate of 
expansion. No less than £40 million of 
capital expenditure was _ sanctioned 
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Up for the Derby—of 1966 


HERE are, as everyone knows, 

many ways of picking the Derby 
winner. Some put their faith in colour, 
perhaps mefely that of the jockey’s eyes, 
while others make a detailed analysis of 
the chances of each runner, awarding 
marks for staying powers, maturity, 
faculty for galloping downhill left- 
handed, and so on. 

Yet all the brain-squeezing over the 
selection of this year’s winner is nothing 
to the mental torment now attending 
the search for the 1966 winner. He will 
come from a mating that will take place 
early next year; and if the fateful match 
has not already been arranged it will 
be very shortly, for you have to book 
early for the services of a good stallion. 

The mare, poor dear, in all prob- 
ability now has a foal at foot and the 
seeds of another inside her. 
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during 1960. In 1961 to date expendi- 
ture of no less than £45 million has 
already been approved. These figures 
hold the promise of growth which fully 
justify the present high value which the 
market puts on ICI shares. 

Here are three more potted examples 
of the way in which Britain without any 
active support from the Government 
is getting its affairs mixed up with 
Europe. The first is the trading pact 
between the Hawker Siddeley group 
and the Otto Wolff Engineering group 
in Germany. Sir Roy Dobson, the 
Hawker Siddeley Chairman, looks upon 
this as the prototype for many other 
similar Anglo-Continental marriages of 
convenience. The second is the con- 
troversial decision by which some 
British shipyard workers are putting 
their skills at the disposal of a ship- 
building firm in Hamburg. The third 
is the confident assertion by Mr. 
Robens, head of the National Coal 
Board, that if Britain joined the Common 
Market a large additional market for 
British coal would open up on the 
other side of the Channel. 

— LOMBARD LANE 


* * * 


give birth to this one at the home of the 
stallion she is to visit and will be put to 
him little more than a week later. This 
is the price to be paid for an eleven- 
month gestation period. 

Her owner has a perplexing choice to 
make. He can spend all night studying 
pedigrees, assessing the influence of 
every strain and every cross back to the 
tenth generation; but he can never be 
sure that the sire he finally chooses will 
be getting winners in five years time. 

The snag is that a horse’s racing 
record is apt to prove a fickle guide to 
the ability of his progeny. Not since 
1936 has the Derby at Epsom been won 
by the son of a Derby winner, while 
recently a horse called Hard Ridden had 
the impertinence to win after being 
widely written off as not classically bred. 

This upsetting event brought to mind 
the case of the mare who took a fancy 
to a stallion while being led along a Jane 
to visit another of greater renown. 
Being an Italian, her owner let love run 
its course; the result was Signorinetta, 
winner of Derby and Oaks in 1908. 

In these days of ubiquitous transport 
a mare would rarely get such an oppor- 
tunity to indicate her choice—but it 
would surely be even rarer to find the 
breeder ready to admit that he allowed 
himself to be influenced by such an 
unscientific thing as a female’s whim. 

— GREGORY BLAXLAND 
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The Sound of Music (PALAcE) 
Waiting for Godot (THEATRE ROYAL, 
STRATFORD) 

Richard III (StRATFORD-ON-AVON) 

Let Yourself Go! (PALLADIUM) 

HE latest Rodgers and Hammerstein 

musical, The Sound of Music, 

strongly recalls The King and I in its 
theme of a golden-hearted governess 
melting her martinet employer, and in 
its unashamed use of emotional clichés 
the Novello musicals of the ’thirties. It 
has nursery high spirits, but no wit 
and very little humour; it is well acted 
and lavishly produced, and is clog- 
gingly sentimental. I think the tunes 
are the best of it. 

Jean Bayless, looking surprisingly 

like Mary Martin, who created the 
part in New York, plays the governess 
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with great charm and dash. She 
begins as a novice in an Austrian 
convent, which finds her frisky material 
for a nun and sends her to a naval 
captain, a disciplinarian widower who 
rules his seven children with a bo’sun’s 
whistle. She quickly changes all that, 
and the children love her; so does the 
captain, and she runs away, to be 
returned by the abbess just in time for 
the anschluss, which catches the happy 
couple as they come back from their 
honeymoon. The captain taking a 
proper view of the Nazis, the whole 
family is soon on the run; after hiding 
in the convent they set out in blinding 
moonlight to hike over the mountains 
into Switzerland. Their chances seemed 
small. 

Those who can gulp down large 
quantities of theatrical molasses will 
probably like The Sound of Music. 





(The Sound of Music 


Maria Rainer—JeaN BAYLESS 
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Roger Dann makes us believe the 
captain is a nice man under his very 
stern exterior (where was the Austrian 
navy between the wars, except on 
Wolfgangsee?) and has a fine voice. 
Harold Kasket is mildly amusing—how 
eagerly one seizes on any laugh in a 
musical of this sort—as a comic 
quisling, Constance Shacklock as the 
abbess leads a troupe of operatic nuns, 
and the children, headed by Barbara 
Brown, are extremely well drilled. 
Their chorus singing was for me one 
of the few pleasures of the evening. 


Alan Simpson’s_ production of 
Waiting for Godot at the Theatre 
Royal, Stratford, misses the exquisite 
balance we remember at the Criterion. 
His tramps are broadly Irish, which 
might be a help, but somehow they 
fail to make us laugh or cry (the play 
is curiously billed as ‘“‘an uproarious 


comedy”). The only member of the 
cast who gets the true feeling of 
Beckett is Derek Young’s Lucky, 


whose single speech, delivered on a 
note of rising hysteria, is delivered with 
memorable effect. — ERIC KEOWN 


The Stratford Richard III is an 
orthodox (i.e. post-Olivier) _ pro- 
duction, but thoroughly enjoyable. 


Christopher Plummer plays the capering 
cripple with a suggestion of increasing 
paranoia which helps one to accept some 
of the improbabilities of his part, and 
covers many of the rest by the pace at 
which he whips the play along. He gets, 
and deserves, a lot of laughs. The only 
weakness is that he is not very frighten- 
ing, except in his dealings with the 
young princes. The real terrors are 
reserved for Gordon Gostelow, who 
lurches about as First Murderer with the 
easy, automatic contempt of a pro- 
fessional called in to clear the drains. 
Edith Evans, though splendidly grande 
dame, lacks the malevolence necessary 
for old Queen Margaret. In a way this 
is a pity, for a touch of real nastiness on 
her part helps to make Richard seem a 
little less unusual in his behaviour, by 
the standards of those times. But in any 
case no one can do much with all those 
Queens, sitting about and swapping the 
names of slaughtered relatives like 
stamps. Here they are highly formalized, 
which gives them the effect of a sombre 
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Verdi trio with all the music left out. 
Otherwise the production is spare with- 
out being mean, the costumes.rich and 
the furniture and fittings unobtrusive, 
though it is a pity «that the various 
thrones, whose occupancy provides the 
whole motive for the play, should. be so 
starkly in the chrome-and-deal tradition. 


Let Yourself Go is a noisy revue 
hitched vaguely on to a travel theme 
which allows Harry Secombe to flounce 
in and out of a honeymoon couple’s 
room at a holiday camp and dole out 
the evening’s ration of culture from the 
stage of La Scala. Everyone is very 
amiable, but not aggressively so. It is 
fairly clean but not spotless, and deplays 
its traditional jokes with enough gusto 
to keep most people happy. 

— PETER DICKINSON 


AT THE PICTURES 


A Raisin in the Sun 
Spare the Rod 


NLY occasionally in A Raisin in the 
Sun (Director: Daniel Petrie) does 
one notice devices that have been 

used deliberately to strengthen its visual 
impact and disguise its stage origin. 
Lorraine Hansberry wrote the script 
from her own play, and without having 
seen the original I’d say with some 
confidence that she has made little 
change in it. But here, for once, this 
doesn’t seem to matter. The power of 
the dramatic situation, the vigour and 
pungency of the dialogue, the individu- 
ality of the characters and above all the 
excellence of the acting are enough to 
make anyone overlook it. 

Behind nearly all filmed plays there is 
the simple-minded notion that all will 
be well if the material circumstances and 
backgrounds are given the extra reality 
the film can give them while the dialogue 
is left as it was written for the stage; and 
nearly all filmed plays suffer for it. For 
the plain fact is that dialogue written for 
the stage tends to sound in itself stagey 
and artificial when spoken anywhere else. 
The more real the apparent circum- 
stances, the more necessary it is that any 
dialogue should have an equal flavour of 
reality. How does it come about that 
dialogue written to make its effect on a 
theatre audience can work equally well 
in a film? 

Most important in this instance, I’m 
sure, is the acting. The scene is a small 
flat in Chicago where live five members 
of a Negro family: Walter, his wife Ruth, 
his little son, his sister Beneatha, and 
Lena, his mother, who dominates them 
all. An eagerly-awaited insurance cheque 
arrives for Lena; she wants to use it to 
move the family to “a two-storey” in a 
pleasanter district, but Walter has been 
counting on it to invest in a liquor store 
and become his own boss instead of a 
white man’s chauffeur. This is the basic 
conflict and the cause of family dis- 





Walter Lee Younger—SiDNEY POITIER 


agreement which is shown in so many 
admirably-done scenes, some of them 
touching and dramatic, an astonishing 
number of them extremely funny. The 
fun is not contrived: it arises naturally 
from the situations and the characters. 
Claudia McNeil as Lena is superb 
throughout, dominating the film as Lena 
dominates the family, but not throwing 
it off balance because Sidney Poitier in 
the less obviously appealing part of 
Walter is equally good. 

One reason for the film’s effectiveness 
is its concentration in one small group 
of such a wide range of character, age, 
education and motive. Two moments 
stick in my head as examples of this 
range: one when Lena is rebuking her 
angry son for thinking only of money 
(‘In my time we was worryin’ about 
bein’ lynched, and gettin’ to the North”), 
and the other when the volatile student 
Beneatha, in the grip of a brief enthu- 
siasm for her African “ heritage,” switches 
off a jazz record with the brisk cry 
‘Enough of that assimilationist junk!” 

Apart from those quite acceptable 
devices for brightening it visually (before 
she stops talking the camera pans to her 
reflection in a mirror, a scene opens in 
long shot past a close-up of a dripping 
tap, and so on), the film has many 
scenes in which cinematic design is 
integral, making some point in a way it 
could not be made on the stage. But 
even without all this I believe the 
strength of the theme and the characters, 
the sheer writing and acting would 
carry it. 

I don’t know the novel by Michael 
Croft from which Spare the Rod 
(Director: Leslie Norman) is adapted, 
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[A Raisin in the Sun 


Lena Younger—C.iaupia McNEIL 


but the film is pretty superficial. In 
summary, it is just the sort of story one 
would produce to go under that title: 
tough East End school, tired hopeless 
headmaster, new young anti-flogging 
master full of ideals and hope, harsh 
sneering sadistic master seizing every 
chance to cane, young illiterate louts and 
girls mainly interested in sex . . . and the 
newcomer’s reward as_ with infinite 
labour, against odds, he begins to rouse 
sparks of interest and feel that he is 
doing some good. It is in fact nearly 
as obvious as this; the situations are 
over-simplified, and nearly all the people 
are types. Max Bygraves as the idealist 
is (as in A Cry from the Streets) called on 
to be little more than the conventional 
pleasant young man, but performs 
creditably. Geoffrey Keen sneers and 
lashes with intimidating gusto. And 
Donald Pleasence as the headmaster 
who has lost hope and thinks only of 
self-preservation, though this is essen- 
tially another type part, is able to show 
us an individual, comic, frightening and 
pathetic. 

The film’s “message” is efficiently 
put over, but in too obvious a way; the 
scenes, in the appalling classrooms and 
outside, are most of them too plainly 
contrived and conventionally enter- 
taining. This—although they are often 
very entertaining—weakens a picture 
that with a little more depth and attention 





PUNCH EXHIBITION 
“Punch in the Cinema” will be 
a part of the Exhibition at the 
Melbourne Film Festival 1961, in 
Victoria, Australia, until June 12. 




















to detail might have been very good 
indeed. But it’s quite enjoyable and 
worth seeing as it is. 

— RICHARD MALLETT 





|) et Bs G OE OD 2 8. 
L’Elisir d’ Amore (GLYNDEBOURNE 
FESTIVAL) 


HE season opened on the most 

golden evening imaginable with 

another production designed and 
directed by the fashionable Franco 
Zeffirelli. Signor Zeffirelli has every 
right to be fashionable. He has every 
right also to be sniffed at by the finickers 
and the fastids. A sniff is sometimes a 
medal. 

His Elisir detail has charm and 
drollery. A row of oil-burner footlights 
(they’re only pretending footlights, of 
course) evokes the very grain and musk 
of Donizetti’s world. While gaping at 
Sergeant Belcore, his caparisoned and 
all-conquering love-rival, the simple- 
minded. Nemorino fondles a live white 
rabbit, symbol of much in himself. A 
group of labourers, grunting and brow- 
mopping, lug and shove a hay wain that 
is obviously nothing more. than a fragile 
cut-out; thus the production’ has the 
grace to laugh at itself. 

The donkey-drawn turn-out used by 
Doctor Dulcamara, maker of love- 
philtres (which when poured behave 
like extra stout) is a happy and sinister 
invention. Usually Dulcamara comes on 
standing on the seat of a barouche; he 
hits the eye, and stuns it, from the O.P. 
wing onward. .At. Glyndebourne he is 
secreted in a windowless caravan and 
only appears, with bounce and flourish, 
. big-bellied, Napoleon-hatted and be- 
medalled, after making a circuit of the 
stage unseen. As preparation for his 
opening patter number all this is acute 
and telling—and new. 
~ Without breaking up or breaking 
down as a chorus (their singing was 
singularly bright and unified all the way 
through), the crowds of villagers and 
townsfolk were individuals. Farmyard 
and piazza were peopled with caricatures 
out of the nearest that Italy can show to 
Gilray and Cruickshank. The merit of 
this treatment leaps to the eye at once. 
Anybody whose eye is slow in response 
should remember the old chorus regi- 
mentations, ranks of plastic figurines in 
a toyshop~ window but not half as 
personable. When this is remembered, 
Signor Zeffirelli’s invention takes on the 
proportions of an opera house revolution. 

The big point is that his inventions 
add up. His Elisir breathes a sense of 
time, place and community—a com- 
munity, it is true, such as never existed 
anywhere in the world as we know it; 
but then, it would not be a comic opera 
community if it ever had done. 

The singing of Eugenia Ratti (Adina), 
Enzo Sordello (Belcore) and Carlo 
Badioli (Dulcamara) was not always 


top-drawer legato or coloratura but came 
near enough to hold my ear and respect. 
The night brought one performance 
which, in so far as the comic style 
permits greatness, was great in every 
physical trick and every Donizetti phrase. 
The Nemorino of Luigi Alva, a tenor 
from Peru, proved what various pro- 
bationary performances had hardly 
suggested, that he is the master of 
lirico techniques and, into the bargain, 
an actor of parts. — CHARLES REID 


ON THE AIR 


Auld Lang Syne 
RANADA’S chronicle of wasted 
time, All Our Yesterdays, is an 
interesting feature which hasn’t 

yet achieved the fascination I had 
expected. Looking back is a bitter-sweet 
pastime in which both regret and 
satisfaction are enjoyable. The sorrows 
are softer for being past and remembered 
delights are doubly sweet. 

The programme operates under the 
discipline of reminiscing from the events 
of the current week exactly twenty-five 
years ago and draws its material from 
the newsreels of the day. It must be 
difficult under honest application of this 
formula to produce refreshing items 
every Monday. This may be why the 
series seems overweighted with political 
affairs. It is a popular fallacy of Fleet 
Street that people are interested in 
politics and distinguished foreign corres- 
pondents ‘like James Cameron fill. the 
front pages of serious papers with 
reports of the dangers threatening us 
from every point of the compass. And 
all we threepenny readers do is to 
ignore their cry-wolf entirely and turn 
straight on to the cricket scores and 
strip cartoons. It is sad but true that 
people are more interested in people 
than in politics and I would be better 
entertained if All Our Yesterdays was 
shaped accordingly. I’d like to see more 
of what we, the foolish people, were doing 
in 1936 and less of Marshal Badoglio, 
Geneva and top-hatted statesmen. 

I would also question whether they’ve 
yet found the best structure for this 
feature. There is usually a fairly lengthy 
introduction from James Cameron seated 
in his armchair, and the camera comes 
back to him ten times or so during the 
programme. We are lucky to be allowed 
a full minute with 1936 before being 
taken for another look at his earnest face 
and a few more words stréssing his 
wisdom after the event. 

This repeated return to the com- 
mentator makes each episode bitty and 
disjointed. It is not uncommon for five 
or six minutes in total to be devoted to 
screening James Cameron’s face. 

With the All Our Yesterdays idea in 
mind it used to be fashionable to bury 
under the foundations of sky-scrapers a 
selection of objects, documents and 
films which would typify our times to 
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posterity. The first essential of any such 
capsule currently being entombed in 
this country is a recording of Juke Box 
Jury, the BBC’s regular contender in 
the TAM-ratings. No other programme 
better illustrates our society or more 
accurately depicts its values. For fear 
of family explosion the Jury is watched 
in every household containing teenagers 
who are with it or grown women charmed 
by David Jacobs. For square folk who 
have neither I would explain that the 
show, like our civilization, is dominated 
by a juke-box as big as a pipe-organ, 
ugly as Caliban and neat-fingered as 
Houdini. 

This music-monster plays new records 
and a panel of four celebrity judges vote 
whether they will make or miss the Hit 
Parade. And there we have the first fact 
for our thirtieth-century archaeologist. No 
one cares if a record is good, bad or 
indifferent. Our standards of cultural 
success are purely financial. Will it sell 
a lot of copies? Will it make a lot of 
money? 

Often there is a panellist from the 
record industry and his judgments are 
cold-bloodedly fascinating. “ It’s a dread- 
ful racket,” he’ll say, “but it’s got the 
commercial sound, the big noise the kids 
go for. I was watching the feet of the 
audience and they were tapping all the 
time. It'll be a hit.”” That’s the way we 
judge our modern Mozarts. Never mind 
your ear-drums, just watch the feet. 

The other celebrities frequently give 
numb, bemused decisions. “I hated it. 
I wouldn’t have it in the house. It’s 
brash and bad but I think it’ll be a hit.” 
Only the bad in our day is good enough 
to succeed. 

Sometimes a musician on the panel 
will lyricize. ‘‘A beautiful record. Lovely 
backing and really professional singing. 
Technically perfect. But it hasn’t a 
chance of making the Hit Parade. It’s 
too good.” It’s too good for success. 
How sadder can you get? 

Just one stage further; to the most 
depressing judgment of all, when each 
arbiter says in turn, “I don’t like it. It 
was utterly terrible. But it’s a certain 
hit because it was sung by so-and-so and 
his records are always hits.’ It doesn’t 
matter what noise comes out so long as 
the right name is on the label. 

There, in Juke Box Fury, is the 
summary of our times. Badness com- 
mands success, quality is a drug on the 
market, publicity makes stars and the 
herd instinct keeps them going. 

In addition to its social perception, 
Juke Box Fury is a well-made feature in 
its own field. The producer succeeds 
handsomely with the audience at which 
he is aiming and wisely retains the 
simple formula to which they have 
grown accustomed. Although you may 
not like the music the show is a fas- 
cinating study and I shall go on attending 
partly in pursuit of anthropology but 
mainly to keep in the conversation of my 
daughter’s set. — PATRICK RYAN 
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TIE 


By BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 


Way of Cricket. Richie Benaud. Hodder 
and Stoughton, 16/- 

Cricket Today. Colin Cowdrey. 
Barker, 13/6 

The Greatest Test of All. J. H. Fingleton- 
Collins, 12/6 


RITERS on cricket have a 
Wie stock subject to draw 
on—last winter's gem of a 
Test series between Australia and the 
West Indies. As an addict I expect to 
read countless versions of the Brisbane 
tie, the famous last-wicket stand 
between Mackay and Kline in the 
Fourth Test at Adelaide, and the re- 
markable “Grout decision” in the 
Final Test at Melbourne: and they will 
make a pleasant change from the count- 
less versions of Jessop’s Match, Tate’s 
Match, Bedser’s Match and Laker’s 
Match that have provided the chroniclers 
with their bread and butter for so long. 
Two Australians, the present captain 
Richie Benaud and the old Test star 
Jack Fingleton, have shot into the lead 
with the Brisbane Tie story—Benaud 
with a postscript to a very readable 
general survey of the game, Way of 
Cricket, and Fingleton with a splendid 
quickie, The Greatest Test of All, com- 
piled from ball-by-ball notes in the 
cauldron of Brisbane. (“It was intensely 
difficult over that final hour not to be 
completely immersed in the hap- 
penings; not to be transported into 
the delirium of ineffable excitement 
ineffably prolonged. But I jotted and 
jotted and jotted.”) | Benaud and 
Fingleton are both professional journal- 
ists and their books are well above 
average in style and clarity and extremely 
penetrating, as one would expect, in 
judgment. Fingleton’s sketch is en- 
livened by shrewd comments on the 
game in general and by speculation 
about affairs this summer in England. 
He believes that the success of the West 
Indies tour sprang from Worrell’s 
mature attitude to the game, his 
realistic determination to avoid incidents 
that would put his own excitable team 
off its stroke and reduce its combative 
value. He also feels that Benaud has 
been given a team too stiff with fading 
stars, though wisely perhaps he does 
not name the longbeards. 


Arthur 


Both Benaud and Cowdgey have 
much to say about the future of cricket. 
Cowdrey is a reformer, one of the 
increasing band who feel the six-days- 
a-week county cricket is too much of a 
good thing. He wants to see the 
amateur talent of club and league 
cricket recruited for top-level cricket 
and suggests that this can be done by 
arranging county games at week-ends 
(Sundays included). Like Benaud he 
thinks that far too much time is wasted 
in big cricket, that overs take too long 
to bowl and that groundsmen make 
pitches too slow for adventurous batting. 
We hear a lot these days about the 
scientific setting of bowlers’ fields. 
Hutton, May, Hassett and Benaud 
have, it is said, revolutionized the 
defensive arts and can at any time 
reduce the most aggressive batsman to 
pedestrian statistical mediocrity. Even 
Bradman, they say, would be hard put 
to it to make his hundreds brightly 
against the protective fields set by our 
modern champions. This I beg leave 
to doubt, but there is obviously some- 
thing to be said for Tests of shorter 
duration, matches designed to enforce 
bold captaincy, a freer disposition of 
fielding resources and attacking bowlers 
and batting. But Benaud: “Four runs 
an over has never been consistently 
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scored in a Test series yet, not even 
when Sir Donald Bradman was in 
heyday . . . years ago they used to 
bowl upwards of 100 overs a day and it 
followed that they scored upwards of 
350 runs a day... All I say is that 
given the same number of overs, bats- 
men these days will score very nearly 
the same number of runs in a Test 
as was done years ago despite the in- 
creased attention given to field placings.” 

The picture is not of course uni- 
versally gloomy or critical—how could 
it be with that Brisbane match still hot 
from the presses?p—and Cowdrey and 
Benaud have much to say that is 
encouraging. The England player 
claims that “cricket has a brighter 
future now than at any time in its 
whole history. With more people 
playing the game than ever before, and 
millions more, to whom it was once a 
dim and distant mystery, accepting it as 
part of their everyday lives, our aim 
must be to redesign the game so that it 
both caters for and benefits from this 
new interest.” The Australian captain 
tells us that although very few go to 
watch, some 100,000 cricketers take 
to the field in Sydney every Saturday. 
Cricket, these three admirable books 
make plain, is here to stay. 

For the student of the game I must 
add that Cowdrey and Benaud offer 
very valuable coaching advice on every 
aspect of the game and that their expert 
commentaries are supported by all the 
usual photographs. And so for the 
true spirit of cricket back to Fingleton: 
“In the final analysis, perhaps the two 
greatest men in the match were the two 
captains—Benaud and Worrell. There 
were many times on this final day when 
either might well have sought a fox- 
hole, as so many before them have done. 
They could have played tight, shut the 
game up, played for a draw. But neither 
wanted a draw; both wanted victory; 
both played it that way and out of the 
spirit of the game came this peerless 
tie, the only one in over five hundred 
Test matches of all time.” 


BORN EQUAL 


Discrimination—U.S.A. Jacob K. Javits. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 36]- 

Jacob Javits, the senior Senator from 
New York, a liberal Republican of great 
energy and eminence, has done as much 
as anyone else in Congress to try to 
ensure that all Americans eventually may 
enjoy the equal civil rights guaranteed 
by their Constitution. Senator Javits 
presents a well documented history of 
his country’s progress toward the 
realization of its egalitarian ideals. He 
recalls how recently, early this century, 
the United States was dominated by 











white. Protestant Anglo-Saxons, while 
“polite Americans thought nothing of 
using phrases filled with derision [to 
describe minorities] — bohunk’ for the 
Hunga rian, ‘grease-ball’ for the Greek, 
‘kike’ for the Jew.” A son of Jewish 
immigrants, Senator Javits has demon- 
strated in his own distinguished career 
as an attorney and a politician that the 
United States has made great social 
advances, especially in the last twenty 
years. He deplores the way that Congress 
emasculated the Civil Rights Act that he 
and others sponsored, mainly to help 
Negroes, in 1960, a Presidential election 
year; but on the whole this book gives an 
impression of vigorous faith and thought- 
ful optimism. 
. PATRICK SKENE CATLING 


NEW FICTION 

Conventional Weapons. Jocelyn Brooke. 
Faber, 15/- 

Two For the River. L. P. Hartley. Hamish 
Hamilton, 15/- 

For the Good of the Company. Thomas 
Hinde. Hutchinson, 16/- 

Saint Spiv. Ronald Duncan. Dobson, 15/- 


OCELYN BROOKE is a civilized 
and witty writer who seems to me, 
in his analytical approach to society, 

to have much in common with Anthony 
Powell. His observation is so reliable 
that he can distinguish a character or a 
period in a few words, giving one the 
comfortable feeling that he has got 
everything exactly right. In his latest 
novel, Conventional Weapons, he studies 
the break-up and decay of a rich suburban 
family, starting just before the first war. 
His hero, a distant relative of the 
Tufnell-Greenes, has known them in 
youth and lost sight of them until, on 
holiday in Malta, he recognizes a 
man in a bar as the hearty elder son 
whose booming tyranny shadowed his 





childhood. He draws on his memory for 
everything he can recall about the 
family, and gradually during the next 
few weeks all the missing pieces fit 
together into a surprising pattern. 
Charlotte Street in the ’twenties, terrible 
week-ends with the younger Tufnell- 
Greenes that fascinate and repel him, 
the mysterious career of Nigel, the 
weakling son—Mr. Brooke subjects these 
to a sub-acid treatment that is very 
enjoyable. 

Fourteen short stories by L. P. 
Hartley are a treat. His new collection, 
Two For the River, is unusually varied; 
it includes a moral little folk-tale, two 
ghost-stories, the adventures of a hypo- 
chondriac who discovers his housekeeper 
is a witch and of an elderly Englishman 
at an all-night party in Venice, and 
another, very simple and poignant, about 
a small boy who is made unhappy by a 
pylon. In many of these stories there is 
sudden violent drama unexpectedly round 
the corner, and in the best of them the 
effect of its explosion is calculated to a 
hair’s-breadth; only occasionally it fails, 
as in The Pampas Clump, where we are 
insufficiently prepared for the suicide of 
an apparently normal host. Mr. Hartley’s 
quiet, sympathetic style combines imagin- 
ation with great emotional power. 

Unlike that of Thomas Hinde, which 
is so elliptical that one is continually 
driven back to make sure of one’s 
bearings. In For the Good of the Company 
he satirizes a great industrial octopus, 
and is so concerned to show the futility 
of its administrators that one rather 
wonders how it ever pays a dividend. 
If you are going to rag an institution 
successfully you must first convince the 
reader that your background facts are 
accurate, and Mr. Hinde’s gang of 


yes-men passing the buck in an atmo- 
sphere 


of caricatured Civil Service 














“Could we have our ball back, please?” 
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stagnation doesn’t ring true of modern 
industry for a moment. The thread of 
the book is an unsatisfactory love affair 
between a junior employee and _ the 
chairman’s daughter; this is better done, 
and the scenes in the lower echelons of 
the office are fairly amusing, but the 
book failed to grip. 

At least, however, it didn’t make me 
feel I had to have a bath, which was my 
reaction to Ronald Duncan’s Saint Spiv, 
which is one of the most whole-heartedly 
grubby books I have come across for a 
long time. It is not so much what Mr. 
Duncan writes about—as a hardened 
reviewer I hope my education is complete 
—as his amazing addiction to the least 
savoury phrase he can find, which he 
flings in the reader’s face with all the 
bravado of a very small boy writing his 
first rude words on a wall. Its facetious 
cockney humour studded with old music- 
hall jokes and with cheap jeers at the 
Church, this story of a broken-down 
coster who discovers he is a healer and 
has his powers exploited by a society 
racket would be dull enough anyway, 
without Mr. Duncan endlessly rubbing 
our noses in the coarser facts of life. As 
a poet he should know the meaning of 
“bucolic,” and as a dramatist that 
inversions such as “Lady Conham- 
Barter” went out with Bernard Shaw. 


—— ERIC KEOWN 


SEA FEVER 
The China Bird. David R. MacGregor. 

Chatto and Windus, 42/- 

Some 350 pages of intimately detailed 
figures, plans, dimensions, costs, voyage 
reports and bills of lading (re cargoes of 
wood, wine and windmills, pumps, pegs 
and pianos) could add up to a somewhat 
dry documentary. But Mr. MacGregor 
has the advantage in that this centenary 
book for Messrs. Killick Martin & Co. 
can start with the doings of Captain James 
Killick, one of the most noted of the 
“China birds”—skippers of the lovely 
sailing clippers on the tea run from 
China to England and the United States. 

Killick retired from command (the 
famous Challenger was his last vessel) 
and formed a partnership with James 
Henry Martin, the two men supplying 
practical knowledge of ships and seamen 
and experience of broking and business 
respectively. The book—altogether most 
handsomely done—combines “adven- 
tures at sea and in the counting-house” 
and is not merely for the expert, but 
may also serve as a record of a much 
wider social sphere than that contained 
in the affairs of the firm whose activities 
it portrays. — JOHN DURRANT 


The True Story of the Grosvenor East 
Indiaman. Percival R. Kirby. Oxford, 


30/- 
The wreck of the Grosvenor off 
Pondoland in 1782 has provided a 


popular theme for writers and painters. 
Professor Kirby’s very thorough and 
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careful analysis of the tragedy exonerates 
the Captain, who was let down by his 
third mate and whose hopelessly in- 
accurate charts led him to believe he 
still had clear water. This fascinating 
book falls into two halves. The first, 
after a vivid reconstruction of life in an 
Indiaman (champagne twice a week for 
the passengers, but solid discomfort) 
tells how most of the ship’s company got 
ashore, to begin a hair-raising trek among 
hostile natives from which the few 
survivors were finally rescued by a relief 
expedition. 

The second describes how much later, 
in 1880, the myth was born that the 
Grosvenor was a treasure ship, resulting 
in a succession of mushroom salvage 
companies that all came to nothing. It 
is a fantastic story of human gullibility, 
for Professor Kirby’s evidence that 
nothing of great value was aboard 
appears complete. — OWEN K. RICE 


FIDEI DEFENSOR 
Henry VIII and Luther. Erwin Doernberg. 

Barrie and Rockliffe, 21]- / 

When Henry VIII was named 
Defender of the Faith ‘Trumpetts 
blew, the Shalmes and Sagbuttes plaid 
in honor of the King’s new style. Thus 
his Hyghnes went to dinner.” Even 
more ironically he might have been 
“Most Orthodox” or “Angelic.” The 
title was won by an onslaught on Luther, 
much of it from the King’s own hand. 
The Reformer counter-attacked at once: 
“the miserable scribbler has demon- 
strated with poisonous words how well 
he can manage to soil a lot of paper.” 
But the monarch went one better: 
Luther became “his delapidated, sick 
and evil-minded sheep”—in modern 
terms a deviationist pig. 

The ideological slanging match, like 
its equivalent to-day, was turned on or 
off in the interests of power politics. 
Luther was soon making up to Henry, 
who turned him down; then the King, 
hot for his divorce, approached his 
enemy, who spurned his advances. One 
thing emerges from the fracas—Henry’s 
ruthless determination to secure an un- 
disputed succession in the interests of 
his dynasty and realm. To this end 
ideological warfare was always, and 
rightly, subordinate. An admirable and 
original book, full of fascinating detail 
and exuberant Tudor spelling. 

— JOHN BOWLE 


ROUND THE COURTS 
The Faces of Justice. Sybille Bedford. 

Collins, 21/- 

This curious enterprise consists of a 
series of accounts of visits to law courts 
in England, Germany, Austria, Switzer- 
land and France designed to illuminate 
national differences in jurisprudence. 
Sometimes there is little more than a 
reporter’s account of getting a story, 
full of conversations with kind helpers; 
at the other extreme there are passages 
as overwrought and oracular as Dame 


Rebecca West at a crisis in a treason 
trial, though there are also passages as 
vivid and penetrating. 

Purely impressionistic methods based 
on flitting in and out of courts cannot 
give valid results unless backed up by 
some systematic study of a legal system 
as a whole and, if Miss Bedford has done 
her reading, she bears her learning not 
merely lightly but invisibly. ‘The cases 
reported seem more part of the observer’s 
experience than examples of national 
character in juristic action. However, so 
original a writer can be expected to 
produce if not a good book an inter- 
esting one, and part of the interest is 
having another glimpse of the mind that 
wrote A Legacy. — R. G. G. PRICE 


INCOMPETENT CAMPAIGN 
Crimean War Reader. Kellow Chesney. 

Muller, 25/- 

Mr. Chesney has assembled con- 
temporary comment on the Crimean 
campaign, and welded it all into a very 
readable book of great interest. From 
the beginning we were handicapped by 
fantastic muddling. The British staff 
was top-heavy and grossly incompetent; 
the British private cleared 23d. a day 
and had a tuberculosis rate five times 
higher than the civilian’s. Our fumbled 
medical services were led by a Doctor 
Hall, who disbelieved in anaesthetics; 
unlike the French, whose army was truly 


CREDIT 


The Last Summer. Elizabeth Gunn. 
Chatto and Windus, 13/6. A sensitive first 
novel, conte-length, in which a girl looks 
back remorsefully to a holiday in France on 
the eve of the war, when her father’s death 
was made sadder by her thirteen-year-old 
pigheadedness. Miss Gunn sees the strange 
adult world with subtlety through the eyes 
of an honest child. 


The Murder of Lord Erroll. Rupert 
Furneaux. Stevens, 22/6. | Whimsically 
written and relentlessly padded, this is none 
the less a welcome account of a fascinating 
murder that ended either as a great mystery 
or a great miscarriage of justice and was a 
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professional and trained in route march- 
ing, we had not considered transport. 
We were only saved by the courage of 
the starving troops and the greater 
incompetence of the enemy. 

This was the last war in which a 
fellow of Magdalene would have been 
allowed to sail about in his cutter during 
a major bombardment. Only a few big 
names, such as Florence Nightingale and 
W. H. Russell of The Times, emerged 
with credit. The complete lack of 
security, that permitted a flood of out- 


spoken letters from the front, has 
assured Mr. Chesney of full docu- 
mentation. — ERIC KEOWN 

BALANCE 


most welcome break in the monotony of 
Service life in Kenya in 1941. 


In Milan and on the Lakes of Lom- 
bardy with Stendhal. Ed. Franca Piazza. 
Macdonald, 35/-. Thirty-two magnificent 
coloured photographs by Piero Castellenghi 
with a text from Stendhal’s writings about 
Italy: a very handsome book indeed. 


The Somnambulist. William Honey. 
Robert Hale, 12/6. Farcical novel about 
romantic novelist, blue-stocking secretary, 
prima donnas and funny Italians, much 
redeemed by passionate explanations of the 
technique of singing. Documentary interest 
superior to rather old-fashioned plot. 
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FOR WOMEN 








Rings In My Ears 


ARRINGS have always fascinated 

me. Unfortunately, they fascinate 
my daughter too, Thus, if I acquire a 
particularly fetching pair, before ever 
I have had the opportunity of wearing 
them, Jane says: “Oh, Mum, David 
wants me to go out with him—can I 
wear those perfectly gorgeous, new 
earrings of yours?” 

While on a visit to Spain recently, I 
watched flamenco dancing in Seville. 
The pretty senoritas performed with 
grace and vigour, castanets clicking, 
heels stamping, skirts swirling. At the 
end of a dance there would be hairpins, 
tibbon-bows and a Spanish comb, 
perhaps, littering the platform but the 
long, dangling earrings the girls wore 
remained in place, the reason being, I 


Modus 


was given to understand, that Spanish 
women always have their ears pierced. 
I thought of the many pairs of earrings 
I had possessed in my lifetime and how 
it was always one of a particularly- 
prized pair that got lost, sometimes by 
me but more often by my daughter. 
Unable to throw the remaining one 
away, I was irritated afresh every time 
I was confronted, on looking through 
my jewellery, by one of these useless 
pieces of adornment. 

Like every other woman visitor to 
Spain I departed with the usual 
souvenirs—a lace mantilla, fan, Spanish 
comb and some castanets. In addition I 
had bought two pairs of elegant ear- 
rings, unable to resist them though they 
were for pierced ears. In London, I 


Vivendi 


WELVE months I’ve had of country life—and “had it” is the phrase, 
For while I love the rural scene and loudly sing its praise, 


And dote on ducks and worship lambs and think the pigs are sweet, 


I must admit quite honestly I’m dying on my feet. 


The cows that calve at midnight and the hens that shriek at dawn, 


The mud on every floor-board and the carpets full of corn, 


The weeds, the blight, the uncut grass, the digger’s disarray, 


The sticky stink of home-made jam (who eats it, anyway?) 


Ah yes, it’s full enough, this country life: I’ll give you that. 


But oh, to be in Chelsea with a tiny modern flat 


And steady shorthand-typing underneath a neon light 


And relaxation on the Inner Circle every night! 


— PAMELA SINCLAIR 
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reflected, I could always have them 
converted to screw-types. But on the 
weary, return trip by train from Madrid 
to London I lost yet another of this 
type of earring and in exasperation 
exclaimed: “I’ve a good mind to have 
my ears pierced!” 

“Why don’t you?” was my husband’s 
reply. 

The closer I drew to London, and our 
daughter, the more I warmed to the 
idea. What was so dreadful, anyway, 
in having a tiny hole drilled in each 
earlobe?—and just think of how Jane 
would be baulked when wanting to try 
on my darling new earrings! 

Memory took me back to childhood 
when I had fingered the tiny holes in 
my mother’s earlobes and how she had 
told me that in her day it was customary 
for all little girls to have their ears 
pierced. Quite a simple operation, she 
went on, involving nothing more than a 
hot needle wielded by a firm hand and a 
cork behind the lobe. Returning to the 
present, I reasoned, being of a more 
germ-conscious generation, that in a 
big city like London there must be 
quite a number of people who would be 
able to pierce ears rather less primitively 
than in my mother’s day. 

Arriving at the flat I cheerfully 
parted with the mantilla, the fan, 
castanets and Spanish comb to Jane 
but forbore to mention the new ear- 
rings. Now that my mind was running 
along those lines it seemed that ear- 
piercing had once more come into 
fashion for I noticed more than one 
woman in buses and on the Underground 
with pierced ears. What was more 
impressive, however, was that those 
glamour pusses—the top notch fashion 
models—were also sporting danglers in 
place of the former “buttons.” 

That settled it. Off I went on the 
track of an ear-piercer, only to encounter 
a certain amount of squeamishness from 
one or two jewellers who refused to 
undertake the operation on the ground 
that women screamed and fainted. 
Eventually, as is usually the way, the 
one I had not tried and who was 
practically on our doorstep, a Con- 
tinental watchmaker, agreed to do the 
job and, what was more, right away, 
without a moment’s waiting. 

I gulped, wondered if I should ’phone 
my husband, then reminded myself it 
could not be worse than going to the 
dentist. 
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The watchmaker was saying: “ You’ll 
need sleepers, of course.” 

“Sleepers?” My mind flew to railway 
tracks, then to long-distance trains and 
finally settled on sleeping pills. Did 
he mean he had to put me to sleep 
while he pierced my ears and that was 
his foreign way of expressing himself? 
Good heavens, what had I let myself 
in for? 

He was taking a card from under the 
counter. ‘‘These are the sleepers,” he 
explained, showing me little gold rings, 
“they will follow the piercer through 
the holes and you keep them on until 
the ears are healed.” He demon- 
strated how they opened and shut. 
“Funny things, ears,” he continued. 
“TI remember one young lady—her ears 
healed in four days.” He shrugged 
expressively. “Others, again, might 
take as long as six weeks.” 

I am naturally optimistic. I would, of 
course, be like the young lady. 

The operation was soon over. Deter- 
mined not to be dubbed a woman who 
“screamed and fainted” I kept my gaze 
on the busy street scene beyond the 
window. I was aware of the smell of 
surgical spirit, sundry dabs at my ears 
followed by pricks inflicted by a sort 
of stapling-machine and then a voice 
said: ‘There you are, that’s over,” and 
I was handed a hand-mirror. 

“You look like a gipsy” was my 
husband’s comment when I arrived 
home, while Jane squealed: “Oh, you’ve 
beaten me to it. Was it too, too agoniz- 
ing? Ooh, I can’t wait to have my ears 
done.” 

Which she did, the very next day. 
Need I add that her ears—like the 
“young lady’s” healed in record time? 
To-night she has gone out with David, 
and she is wearing the prettier of my 
two new pairs of earrings while I sit 
at home still in my sleepers. 

— MAY DEKENAH 


“The Northern Rhodesian delegation to 
the constitution review discussions in 
London will compromise nine Europeans 
and nine Africans and will be led by Sir 
Evelyn Hone, the Governor.” 

Daily Telegraph 


Well, eighteen red faces will make a 
touch of colour. 
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I] like to think we're all put here for some good purpose.” 


For Richer, For Poorer 


EVER, my mother used to say, 

accept presents from men. This 
warning stemmed from childhood days, 
when I was given three marbles by a 
young admirer, and has stayed with me 
ever since. 

I would imagine the time when a 
wealthy escort would casually hand me 
a gold bracelet and I, without even 
checking the carats, would coolly return 
it. But I must now admit that this 
scene has remained entirely in my 
imagination. All my boy-friends have 
hardly enough money to buy me a 
bunch of flowers, let alone a bracelet. 
To add to my disenchantment, any 
tentative offer I make about sharing the 
cost, whether bus-fare, cinema or meal, 
is eagerly accepted. Their mothers must 
have brought them up differently, to 
take anything going, and they are 
inspiring examples of filial obedience. 

While I was still a student I took 
this behaviour for granted. There were 
few enough men you could call men 
around without icily refusing to pay 
3s. 2d. for the privilege of sitting in the 
back row of the cinema with them. It 
was the same with food. To gaze 
hungrily at a man is one thing, but to 
gaze hungrily because you are hungry 
is another. I grew accustomed to paying 
for two. 

At this point many of my friends 
graduated to marriage, and quite 
wealthy marriages at that. Only I have 
remained staunchly surrounded by 
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insolvent and impecunious boy-friends. 
In their own way, of course, they are 
the most generous of creatures. If I 
don’t mind the gallery, I can choose 
any theatre I like; and if I should care 
for cycling I can choose at least half a 
dozen escorts to take me by tandem. 
The nearest I came to a car was when I 
was called for by a 1930 Austin. (The 
driver could not be seen owing to the 
sudden merging of the front and back 
seats at the abrupt application of the 
brakes.) My excitement was short- 
lived. I had no sooner cajoled my way 
into the driver’s seat when a back tyre 
burst—and one glance at my escort’s 
stricken face assured me who would 
have to pay for the replacement. I 
have seen the same stricken expression 
in masculine eyes when we’ve been out 
for a meal, and my eyes have lingered 
too long on the scampi before ordering 
sausages. 

I can at least console myself with the 
fact that in about seven years’ time I 
shall be the focal point of a circle of 


wealthy and influential men. My 
medical students will by then be 
Harley Street specialists, my City 


friends will be making take-over bids in 
all directions, and perhaps my struggling 
journalists will have stopped struggling. 

Should any of them slip me a gold 
bracelet, one thing is quite certain. I 
shall snap it very decisively on my 
wrist. I’ve earned it. 

— SYLVIA JEFFRIES 








No. 168—Grammar 
UPPLY the present tense of an 
irregular verb on the lines of “I 
meet; thou delightest; he proposes; 
we marry; you see us off; they speculate 
how long it will last.” You (singular) 
will be admissible instead of thou. 


A framed Punch original, to be selected 
from all available drawings, is offered for 
the best entry. Runners-up receive a 


one-guinea book token. Entries by 
Wednesday, June 7. Address to 
Topsy Competition No. 168, Punch, 


10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 


Report on Competition No. 165 
(Back Your Fancy) 
Forecasting an election result in 
racing tipster’s terms is not such a 
comfortable ride as it clearly seemed to 
many starters. The glorious omniscience 
and prudent use of words to cover all 
possible chances are not easy to capture 
on a first outing. In a fairly close finish, 
with no record times established, first 
past the post was: 
R. KENNARD DAVIS 
ON-THE-HILL 
PILTON 
SHEPTON MALLET 
SOMERSET 


Toby Competitions 


For this event, if breeding were 
decisive, my choice would undoubtedly 
be CoLoNeL ‘TRUEBLUE, but recent 
performances by his stable are not too 
encouraging. He has a formidable rival 
in TucMAN, who, however, is reported 
to be a roarer, and against whom last 
time an objection was lodged for boring. 
Miss Lipsy is a nice-looking chestnut 
filly, believed to be pretty fast; she is 
certainly worth watching. Foreign money 
is being placed on REDFLAG, but I doubt 
whether the course will suit him. About 
FREEMAN (by Independence, out of 
Cussedness) little is known; he has 
some local support. On previous form 
CoLONEL TRUEBLUE may scrape home, 
but I shall keep an eye on Miss Lipsy. 


Following were placed: 


Form in the General Election Stakes is 
an unreliable guide to to-morrow’s classic. 
Never-So-Goop (now running in blinkers) 
has every chance of carrying his owner’s 
familiar colours to victory again. Wet going 
should help him. A big challenge will come 
from Lasour Lap, much improved since his 
last time out at Woodford Green when he 
finished several lengths behind that doughty 
eighty-six-year-old, War Leaper. A good 
each-way bet is Protest VorTe, no longer 
handicapped by lack of big race experience. 
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Trainer Grimond is optimistic since his 
stable-companions’ successes in the Borough 
Plates. An outside chance that could easily 
surprise | is INDEPENDENCE (66-1), the only 

‘native’ running to-morrow. Often before 
locally bred runners have upset form on 
this course. 


A. D. Wilson, 16 
London, W.14 


Addison Crescent, 


Cxiicné Mac has been well backed by his 
connections, and has stayed on gallantly in 
the past, but on his own showing is now 
disinclined to rush. There are three runners 
from T. House’s stable, of which Ficur 
AGAIN, although badly beaten at Scar- 
borough, is probably the best. He has 
been coming to hand well of late. Mapty- 
FOR-PADLEY does not inspire confidence, 
largely due to the effect of his blinkers, 
while Fiat Foor will not be suited by the 
right-hand course. BONNY Jo’s recent 
effort at Paisley was encouraging, and I 
take him to win despite his dislike of the 
whip. 

Basil Wigoder, 1 Dr. Yohnson’s Buildings, 

Temple, E.C.4 


LIBERAL is a disappointing animal. He 
impresses in the paddock with his obvious 
quality, but has a baffling way of showing 
consistently improved form without ever 
actually winning a place, let alone the race. 
Tory, however, is a remarkably reliable 
performer, with a unique string of con- 
secutive victories. There is a stable-whisper 
that he may now be a little past his best. 
He must, nevertheless, still start favourite 
in any field. GairsKELLITE had a disastrous 
season last year, largely because of his 
distressing tendency to veer to the right. 
However, if he can overcome this, he may 
well recover the punters’ confidence. UNI- 
LATERALIST always shows off in front, but 
is not really sound, I fear, and may well 
break down completely. 


Martin Fagg, 22 Pinetvood Road, Bromley, 
Kent 


If the barometer remains steady the 
running should be excellent for Goop Book 
(Publisher, out of So Good) providing he 
overcomes a tendency to run backwards. On 
the other hand, ATracarTE (Attlee— Gaitskell) 
has surprising reserves and an ability to 
take awkward corners with ease. GRIMWIG 
(Grimond—Whiggery) has great recuperative 
powers and may astound the punters with a 
sudden burst of speed. Pretry POLL 
(Pritt—Pollett), a Russian trained horse, is 
an uncertain animal liable to throw his 
jockey and is unlikely to stay the course. 
The odds on Goop Book and ATTAGATE 
are very short and a win for either will bring 
small returns. I should back Grimwic for 
a place. 


Miss Vera Telfer, 27 Lauderdale Mansions, 
Maida Vale, W.9 
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A special kind of motoring which no 


other car in the world can offer 


JAGUAR 


Grace... Space. . . Pace 


LONDON SHOWROOMS 88 PICCADILLY W.1. 











a S If you've got to have 
. 


* your limousine (and 


all that goes with it) you'll 
have it pretty soon now. For 
Malta’s growing, growing, 
growing to be the gayest holiday 
spot on the Mediterranean. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL 
AGENT FOR DETAILS 


Malta 


THE MEDITERRANEAN’S YOUNGEST RESORT 





You simply won’t need a slinky limousine 
(and all that goes with it) while you’re 
holidaying in Malta. You'll ride around in 
a quaint horse-drawn Karrozzin—it’s the 
thing to do. 

Malta is gay, charming, sincere. Malta is a 
touch of Spain, of France, of Italy and 
Morocco. Malta is five thousand years of 
living history and traditions, reflected in the 
Auberges of the Knights, the cathedrals, 
the neolithic remains, the paintings, tapes- 
tries, sculptures. Malta is all this and un- 
limited sunshine toc —300 guaranteed sunny 
days in the year. 
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Mozart. Granville Jones (violin), Frederick 
Riddle (violin), Geoffrey Gilbert (flute), Douglas 
Whittaker (flute). 

Wigmore Hall 

June 1, 7.30 pm, Eric Friedman (violin) and 
Gerald Moore (piano). June 2, 7.30 pm, John 
Barstow (piano). June 3, 7.30 pm, Mariam 
Steyn (violin) and Gerald Gover (piano). June 4, 
3 pm, Susan McDonald (harp). June 6, 7.30 pm, 
Nemo Singers and Players (Christopher Nicolls). 
Sadler’s Wells 

Handel Opera Company, nightly at 7.30 pm, 
until June 17, La Vie Parisienne. 

Royal Opera House 

May 31, 7.30 pm, Swan Lake. June 1, 7 pm, 
Boris Godunov. June 2, 7.30 pm, Giselle. June 3, 
7.30 pm, Swan Lake. June 5,7 pm, Boris Godunov, 
June 6, 7.30 pm, Lucia di Lammermoor. 


SHOPS 
GEEEEEEWNGEERES 


An exhibition of antique and modern furniture 
can be seen at the Interior Design Centre until 
June 16. Furniture, fabrics and accessories 
supplied or designed to your own choice. Keeping 
in step, Maples have a colourful arrangement of 
Continental and British furniture and_ fabrics 
shown in various room settings in their main 
Display Hall. Ends June 18. Further up-to-date 
designs are in Marshall & Snelgrove’s new 
Cutlery Department on the Third Floor where 
there is a wide variety of cutlery and stainless 
steel serving ware on view. Also new is Bourne 
& Hollingsworth’s Kitchenware Department 
with goods varying from wallpaper to washing- 
machines. 

The week beginning June 3 is National Baby 
Week at Bentalls of Kingston and a Mothercraft 
expert will be in the Baby Linen Department on 
June 6, 8, 9 and 10. From June 5 to 10 at this 
store the American Consultant of Charles of the 
Ritz will demonstrate products, including the 
new “Sun Bronze Look.” In their “Sun Trap” 
Department, Jaeger’s offer matching beachwear 
outfits in materials ranging from silk to towelling. 
Equal beachwear rights for men. Moss Bros 
have recently opened a new Trouser Bar on their 
First Floor. Large selection includes those made 
with newest drip-dry Terylene and cotton. Same 
floor, lightweight suits. 

The Mayor of Westminster opens an Exhibition 
of the Trunk Dialling System in the Demonstra- 
tion Room of the Army & Navy Stores on 
June 5. This includes facilities for trying the 
system and ends June 24. Exclusive to this store 
is a wide range of Italian summer fashion including 
cotton suits and lingerie. In contrast, Fortnum 
& Mason have just acquired an exclusive collec- 
tion of Christian Dior furs. On the accessory 
side, H. & M. Rayne have recently opened a new 
Shoe Salon in Bruton Street, while at the Pinet 
Budget Bar in Baker Street there is a permanent 
sale of Mondaine and Pinet shoes. 

Harrods now have a large Greeting Card 
Department on their Ground Floor, and in the 
same section have gift wrapping paper with 
specially matching gift cards. 
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Chesham bank clerk finds 
colour so easy with his new 
Kodak camera 


Col " dial th hi thi isi M ‘i = “ : 
Simm. cana to ge clour pictures ful of brant seal. © L2ere he 1s shooting his Irish holiday 
op quality ‘Anaston’ lens. £10.15.1d. 


Bantam Colorsnap camera. For fewer exposures at a load- . a Bb) 
penakes Kodscheene tiningorizexposcrelistgarzed.  TQ2LR his “Colorsnap’ camera 


Bank clerk John Edelsten, of Chesham, | camera. 
and his wife Jean had never taken colour You can take colour slides, colour 
pictures before. But it seemed a grand | prints and, of course, black-and-white 
idea for their holiday in Ireland. So | pictures. Choose from two models of 
they chose a Kodak “Colorsnap’ camera | ‘Colorsnap’ cameras. See them at your 
and loaded it with ‘Kodachrome’ film. | Kodak dealer’s today. 
Result, a wonderful set of colour | Kodak films for 
pictures. the ‘Colorsnap’ cameras:— 

You, too, can get all the glowing | ‘xopacurome’ film for colour slides 
colour of holidays and outings from the | *.°P4CoLoR’ film for colour prints 


‘ And, of course, the famous Kodak black-and- 
very first go, with a Kodak ‘Colorsnap’ | white films. 


Colour comes out best on 


Snap to be proud of. Here is one of a fine set of pictures that Ko b } | 
John Edelsten took in Ireland with his Kodak ‘Colorsnap’ camera. ‘Kodak’ is a Registered Trade Mark 
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Every time 
you see a bottle 
that g-I-v-e-s 
think of 
ESSO 





Esso Chemicals Department Once, when you bent any bottle, it broke. Now 
50 Stratton Street, London W1 . 
Telephone: HYDE PARK 7030 you can bend bottles all day, every day, with 
intl aineiiial | ailiimati:, satiety matinees on Weds. and Sats., if you like. Behind 
BUTADIENE * PROPYLENE * BUTON RESINS this trend stands that matinee idol, the Esso 
NAPHTHENIC ACIDS * OXO ALCOHOLS . . . . . 
sesianiana@tniedaciumeieaaaiicads Chemicals research scientist. This is the man 
PARAMINS ‘DICYCLOPENTADIENE‘suLPHUR Whose ethylene becomes polyethylene. Poly- 
eee ethylene gets shortened to polythene, and 
polythene squeeze bottles get squashed by the 
million, daily. Out of them come jets of better 
products, in better packs. It’s a typical Esso 
~- - story. What will Esso Chemicals do next? 


CHEMICALS Watch this space. 


ESSO MEANS BUSINESS IN CHEMICALS 
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Im with the Refuge-for LIFE! 


My pension policy is valuable—in an 
emergency I’ve got money behind me— 
what’s more I’ve no worries about retire- 
ment. 

I can pay the modern way by monthly 
banker’s order. It’s so much easier than 
budgeting for a lump sum each year. 


I can choose, when I retire, how I will 
take my nest egg—in cash or as a pension 
for life ! 





My pension policy has been designed to 
suit my purse and my needs. I have 
such confidence in the Refuge. They have 
specialised in life assurance for over one 
hundred years. 


REFUGE 
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‘After the Retirement Presentation 
..-what then 2 


This is the title of our new Brochure specially 
written for those who would like to know more about 
protecting their family and arranging a pension at 
the same time. In simple language it outlines the 
various provisions which can be made and the cost, 
Write for a copy today or contact the local Refuge 
office ... the address is in the telephone directory. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED Chief Office: OXFORD ST., 
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Designed, fashioned and exquisitely 
engraved by British artists and crafts- 
men. The signature on each piece 
attests both the excellence of the 
crystal and the good taste of the host 











FOR THE EPICURE— 
CAPTAIN GARRY 


£Epec'al Quality Scotch Whisky 
Now available (in restricted supply) at 
45s. per bottle or £24 per case, carriage 
paid, from only 
COCKBURN & MURRAY (estd. 1863) 
2! CASTLE ST., EDINBURGH 








Cash with Order Please 











Revolutionary — 
Sea-Esta 


RSés A goATS 


the easiest way to [launch and beach 


Offa trailer up safely or down the beach smoothly 
and swiftly—Sea-Esta Roll-a-Boats make it so easy 
to get your boat in or out the water- They 


deserve all the praise heaped elle, - 
<— 


on them by satisfied users. A 

Roll a Boat can OO 
be inflated in \ 

30 seconds \ 

with a Sea-Esta 

Pump; gives 90!b. X 

buoyancy; can be ai 
used as a fender in Zz = 
emergency; easily stored when deflated 
wide-awake Chandlers everywhere 

Price 37/- Post and Packing, |-1/9, 2-2/6, 3-3/3 
Sea-Esta Pump 8/- 


From 


Leaflet {rom Sea-Esta Divisicn 
George MacLellan & Co. Ltd., Giasgow, N.W. 
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ORDER NOW 


The Countryman 


SUMMER NUMBER 3/- 


ON SALE—JUNE I[4th. 
Britain’s Best Country Megat 
10 Bouverie St., London, E.C.4| 
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Drawn by John Ward, a.R.A. 


‘Now...1ts up to you 


Recently posted to Kenya, this young officer is 
leading his platoon over new and difficult ground. 
“It’s up to you”, his Company Commander told 
him as they left for the hills; up to him to inspire 
his men with his energy, enthusiasm, and by his 
ability to command. He's confident he can do this, 
and do it well. He is Sandhurst trained. 

At school, his enquiring mind, his desire to see the 
world and his ability to lead others, first attracted 
him to the Regular Army. He applied for Sandhurst, 


and was successful. There, he received a first-class 


education, as well as a comprehensive military train- 
ing. He had full opportunities for sport and time to 
develop any one of the many interests Sandhurst 
offers. After two years he joined his Regiment 
fully trained to command his first platoon, fully 
equipped for a challenging and responsible career. 

If you would like to know more about Sandhurst 
and how to enter, ask your Careers Master for his 
advice, or write to Major-General J. E. L. Morris, 
C.B.E., D.S.0O., The War Office, MPr(a) PU, 
London, S.W.1. 








ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL COAL BOARD 
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Every FOR®H) 
starts on Coal 


Vast Dagenham expansion includes new £1,250,000 Coal-fired boilers 


Five Star Motoring—gleaming, colourful, swift and 
safe—begins at Dagenham, a giant factory that covers 
over 550 acres of a once desolate marsh. The judgment 
and business acumen of the men who have made Ford 
one of our great key industries is reflected in every 
operation in the factory, every decision in the boardroom. 

The ever-increasing demand for Ford cars—both 
here and abroad—will be met by a vast expansion of the 
present Ford plant and coal-fired power station. And 
once again, coal will be the fuel that will fire the 
£1,250,000 boiler plant which has just been ordered. 

It will create a great new power source for the 
existing steam power plant that supplies the present 
Dagenham factory. Coal has been chosen because pul- 
verised coal—fired in powder form—gives accurately 
controlled heat with the lowest fuel bills. Coal has the 
invaluable long-term advantage that it is a home- 
produced fuel which can supply all the fuel needs of 
British industry for decades to come. 

If your voice is a deciding one in the choice of fuels 
for your factory, remember Ford. Beneath its smoke- 
less chimneys is a wealth of knowledge and applied 


PROGRESSIVE INDUSTRY 
1S GOING FORWARD ON 


experience that is an invaluable example of hard 
thinking and wise decisions. Ford say coal. Ford keep 
on saying coal. That’s five-star wisdom. 


And here are some key facts and figures about 
the existing plant in the Ford main power station. 


Number of bollers........... 4 high-pressure water-tube boilers, with 
superheaters, airheaters and economisers 
Nes og oc vic dc seein oe < ....++1,2§0 per square inch 


Steam temperature .............. nah asiabtes «Saran 
Feed temperature................ ated 0s eae bans 380°F 
Max. continuous rating .............. 1,009,000 Ibs. of steam per hour 

(largest unit 400,000 lbs. per hour) 
I on oO ce DE e Shades Cansereckasbee os Pulverised fuel 
Sd Fae ciak-va. cp cie pl Unen atc ‘ . . 207,000 tons of steam coal 


SOLID FUEL— 
more heat at less cost—and it’s British 
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1. When you 2. When you 


pose for the see the picture 
incredible finished just 
Polaroid 10 seconds 
Camera later 


Get pictures like this in ten seconds! That’s all the time it takes from pose 
to print, with the Polaroid Camera. All you do is snap the picture. The camera 
does the rest. No tanks involved, no liquids to pour; no nuisance. Nothing 
but fun and fine pictures, ready instantly. Only with the POLAROID CAMERA. 


POLAROID CAMERAS 


“‘Polaroid’’ Registered Trademark, Dist.: Johnsons of Hendon, Hendon Way, London, NW4 
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